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William Molyneux Eſq; 


He following Diſcourſe 
TI recervd from you mm 
French; I will not put ſuch 
If Conſtruction as I might up- 
" on your {ending me the En- 
tertainments of a Man in the 
Dark, or at beſt.but in Moon- 
light; IT will only fay, that 
as they were his Diverſion in 
the Country, fo I made- them 
A 2 mine. 
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ED: 
mine. But when I conflider'd 
his Chimerical Deſign (let us | 
tuppole it Jach) of inlarging 
the French Monarchy beyond 
the Moon, (tor all Diſcoverys 
of the Subject belong to the 
Sovereign; ) I grew jealous of 
the Attempt, and concern'd 
tor the Honour of our Nation, 
we have hitherto outdone tie 
French by the Progrels of our 
Armsan this World, why ſhould 
-we fall thort of them in our 
Ditcovery of others, when a 
Chimera will do the buſineſs. 
T have therefore rectify'd his . | 
French Teleſcope .the beſt I 
could tor the uſe of an Eng- 
I:h Eye, and recommend it {| 
firſt to yours as the beſt Judge, 
that 


C-Y 

that T know, of what may 
be periornvd' by ; Opttighs.ocf 
was once inclin'd (there bemg 
a Woman concertvd} 4n:the 
Diſcourſe) to have addreſs'd 
it to the Fair ones of thar 
Sex; but. when TI conflider'd, 
that they .themicl'es make 
up the glorious number of 
thole Piinets that mfluencc 
and acorn our Gloke,' and 
that us the great Bu ncls 
of Man'.ind to diſcover theis 
Vortices,] declin'd that chk 
and conci:ided ita ork moue 
proper tor Men. { cherefore 
, continue my Addreis to you, 
wrhing you good Succeſs in 
all Ditcoveries of this m_ 
and for my own thare, 00 

| -A . -tenr 


1-3 
tent my ſelf with the' op- 


portunity of diſcovering to | 
. our little World the Eſteem | 


I have for you. 


Yours W. D. 


LW 2.ME 


BOOKSELLER. 


Here recommend to your Preſs 
the following Diſcourſe, aſſur- 
ng you, that I think 1t worthy to 
appear abroad in the Engliſh Garb 
gwen it by the Ingemous Tranſla- 
' - tor. The Dialoguesof the Dead 
that proceeded from the ſame French 
' Author were well recerved in the 
| Engliſh Tongue; and how far the 
: preſent Treatiſe ſurpaſſes thoſe both 
| for Ingenmity and pleaſant Fancy, 
will be evident to ail knowing Rea- 
ders, particularly the Female? Sex, 
that deſire to become Philoſophers, 
( and acquainted in the World 
they live in, muſe needs take great 
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: fatisfactionan theſe 7 Entertainments, 
which indeed were chiefly deſro an 
for their Diverſion and Infirudlion; 


and thore; ore an IN GemOous Marchi- 


oneſs is introduced as chiefly in- 
gaged in theſe Contemplations ; 
which are deliver d not with the ſe 
ere Ar of Philoſophy, but jo inter. 
ſperſed with pleaſant Illuſtrations, 
and facetios mſtruciive Remarks, 
that certainly he that once ſets up- 
on them, wall hardly lay the Book 
afide will he has run quite through 
them, the wh? ts ſo very charmmg. 
Hor proper and appoſt rte to the Ori- 
gmal the prefent 1 ranslation is, will 
appear 19 any one Shall 'd in both Lan- 
guages that will compare them toge- 
her; 1 think indeed "tis as natural 
and agre able a* can be. 
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Authors Preface. 


He Caſe 15 almoſt the ſame with-me 
as It was with Cicero, when he at- 
tempred to diſcourſe of Philoſophy 
in Latize, Which till then had been only 
treated of in Greck He tells us; that *twas 

faid his Work would be in vain ; for the 
Lovers of Philoſophy, who had taken pains 
in their inquiries 1:70 Greck Authors, would 
not care much for/ it in the Larine, as Not 
being tlie Original 3 and thoſe who affteCt- 
cd not Phileſo oh y. would eſteem it alike ci- 
ther in Latize or Greef, To which he 2n- 
{wers, that it would happen quite other- 

wite ; that thoſe who were not Philoſophers 
would be. invited to be fo by the facility 
of reading Latize Auihors; and thofe who. 
vere ſuch already by their ſtudy of Greck 

Authors, would be well pleaſed to fee how 

thoſe things were treated of in Late. 
Cice:0 was in the right, the Excellency of 

1S Gen: ut, and the great Reputation he had 
alrcacy 


— 
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The Authors Preface. 


already acquir*d, did aſſure him of ſuccels 
in publiſhing that new ſort of Work. Bat 


for me, Iam very far from the like cauſe of 


ronfidence, though in an atzempt much alice. 
My deſign is to treat of Philoſophy in a man- 
ner not Philoſophical, and in a- Stile not too 
Stoical for the airy people of the world, 
nor too light for the learned. But if it be 
objeCted to me, as It was to Cicero, that ſuch 
2 Work will benefit neither the learned, 
who will learn nothing by 1t; nor the pco- 
ple of the world , who will not care to be 
taught by it, I ſhall not anſwer as he did ; 
for it may happen that in ſeeking a medium, , 
whereby Philoſophy may be made agrecable 
to all, I may have found one that may ren- 
ger her agreeable to none, *tis hard to keep 
3 medium, and [I believe I ſhall hardly ever 
£ive my ſelf the like trouble a ſccond time. 

if this Book happen'to He read, I advertiſe 
thoſe who have already any knowledge in 
Narural Philcfophy,that I pretend not to n- 
ſtru& but to divert them, by preſenting them 
their ſolid knowledg ina more gay &delight- 
ful dieſs; and I advertiſe thoſe whoare ſtran- 
ers to theſe kind of Notions, that [ believe 
] night injtrou& ard divert them both toge- 


ther. The former will a& contrary to my: 


>&'fgn if they expeCt any benefit, and the 


later if they Jook for any thing but diverſion. 
4 I ſhall 


Wei 
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I ſhall noe amuſe my ſelf, to ſay, that 1 
made choice of a picce of Philoſophy the 


- moſt eapable of any to 1avite Curiolity. A 


man would think that we ſhould make no- 
thing more our intereſt then'to know how the 
World that we inhabit is made, and whe- 
ther there b2 other Worlds like it, and in- 
habited as it is. | But after all, let them 
trouble their heads that will about that ; I 
am well aſſur?d, that none will trouble them- 
ſelves about it, to do me a kindneſs in read- 
ing my Book. Such as have thoughts to throw 
away, may throw them away upon ſuch Sub- 
jects as this ; but *tis not indecd every one 
that is in a condition to bear fo unprofitable 
an eXPence. | 

I have introduc'd into theſe Entertain- 
ments a Woman that 1s to be inſtrufted, 
and who never heard ſpeak of tuch thinps as 
theſe: I was of opinion that che Fition 
might ſtand me in good ſtead, and might 
render the Work more capable of pleaſing, 
and might inconrage Ladys, by the exam- 
ple ofa Woman, who having nothing at all 
of a ſupernatural Character, nor exceeding 
the bounds of a perſon wholly illiterate, yer 
underſtands well what 1s faid to her, and di- 
geſts the Worlds and Fortices in her head 


Without confuſion. Why ſhould there be a- 


ny Woman inf<rionr to this imaginary Mar. 
-_ _chionefs, 


va 
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The Authors Preface. 


chioneſs, who only apprehends what ſhe'can- 
not diſpenſe with, but muſt of neceffity ap- 
prehend * 

True it 1s, the Marchioneſs applys her 
ſelf a little, bur what is that applying her 
ſelf ? *tis not a penetrating by force of Ima- 
gination a thing that is either obſcure in it 
 Felf, or obſcurely explain'd ;, *cis only a not 
reading without apprehending what 15 read, 
and forming an Idea of it that 1s infallibly 
clcar. I require from the {.adys no more 
application for this Syſtem of Philoſophy, 
than they wold allow to the Romance of the 


Princels of Cleves, if they would follow the | 


. Intrigue well, and diſcover the whole Beau- 
ty of it. ?Tis true, the Idca's of this Book 
_ areleſfs familiar to moſt Women, than thole 
of rhe Princeſs of Cleyes, but they are not 
more —_ , they need think but twice 
and hit 122ti 
As I do not pretend, to form a Syſtem im 
the Air, wiihout any foundaiion ; fo I have 
made uſe of real Arguments of Natural Phi- 
lofphy, and have made vf of as much 
as was nea@llary; but it falls out well 
Tkewiſe 1n this Subject, that the Idea's of 
Natural! lofophy are pleaſant. in them- 
folves,and at the {ame time that they content 
the Reaton, they give the Imaginatioh a pro- 
 Tpect rhar delights ir, as well as if 1t had been 
| made 
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117 'd them by the natural libe rty of Conver- 
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made exprelly for it. When 1 meet a piece. 
that is not altogether bf the ſame Stuff, 
I ſet it out with "foreign Ornaments. Tis 
Virgils way in the Georgichs, where he 1m- 
proves the ground of jus Stbject, which was 
dry enough,by frequent digre;1ous which are 
— Bn very dclight ful. Ov:d docs the fame in 
his De Arte Amardi, though his Subjcct be 
nfnitely more agiceable than any thing | 
thac. he could intermix. ?Tis-certain, he 

thought it tedicus to diſcourſe {till of the 2 
ſame thing,” though it were of Gallantry. _ 
For my own ſhare, 1, who had more, need 4 
of the aſſiſtance of digreſſions than he, have 
bren ſparing enough of them, I have autho- 


ſation, ] uſe them only there where I be- 
liewd it would be fatisfaCtor y to find them, - 
| have place*d the molt oi them in the be- 
ginning of the Work ; becauſe then the 
Mind was not well ſettled to the principal 
Idea's that I offer it.In fine,I have taken them 
from the SubjeCt it ſelf, or very near it. 

Ll have not imagin'd any thing of the In- 
habitants of the Worlds, that 1s ; wholly fa- 
bulous, but have endeavour'd ro {ay all that 
might be reaſonably thought of them,and the- 
Fancies themſelves that | have added, have. 
ſomething of a real foundation : true & falſe 
are intermixt, but till weil enaugh bet | 

C1] . 
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The Authors Preface. 

gviſh'd. Ido not at all urdertake to juſtiſie 
a Compoſition ſo extravagant ; and *is that 
that. is the moſt important concern of . this 
Work, and of which I cannot render a juſt 
Account. Ihe publix will teach me what l 
ought to believe of my Dehign. 

1 have no more to fay 11 this Preface , 
but to one fort of people, and poſlibly 
the molt ditfcult to be pleaſed ; not but thac 
g00d Reaſons may be given them, but be- 
cauſe good Reaſons will not ſatishe them , 


unleſs they pleaſe. They are thote ſcrupu- 


lous fort of people who think it dangerous 
in reſpec of Religion, to place Inhabitants 
any vzhere but upon the Earth. I reſpect 
even the greateſt nicety that any one can Cn- 
tertain in the matter of Religion,and I ſhould 
have obſerv*'d fo much reſpcCct ro Religion it 
{eIf, as no: to juſtle it in publick, if I found ir 
contrary to my Opinion. But, which may 
Poſſibly ſurpriſe you, Religion 1s not at all. 
concern'd in this Syſtem, where I people an 
infinity of Worlds ; ts only to dilingage 
your ſelf from a little crror of imagination. 
When you are told that the A707 1s ifhhabit- 
ed, you preſently repreſeat ro your ſelf men 
made like vs, and then; if you are a Divine, 


'Fou are full of difficulties. The Poſterity of 


Azam could not ſpread as far as the 4ſcor, 


ner icad Colonys to thole Countrys, then the 
mea 
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men of the oor are not the Sons of Adam ; 
this is the thing that will puzzle the Divines, 
that there ſhould be men not deſcended from 
Adam. No more need be {aid of it, all the 
difficulties imaginable are reduc'd to this,and 
the terms that ought to be us'd in a longer 
explication, merit too much reſpect to be in- 
ſerted in a Book 0 little ſerious as this. Poſ- 
ſibly I might anſwer your ObjeQion ſolidly 
enougn, would I undertake it, but *ris moſt 
certain I need not : it aims wholly at the Men 
of the Moon, but cis you that place them 
there, not I; the Inhabitants I place there 
are not Men ar all. What are they then ? 
Truly I never ſaw them, nor is it becauſe I 
ever ſaw them that I ſpeak of them: nor 
would I have you ſuſpeft it an Evaſion to e- 
lude your Objection, when I ſay there are no 
men in the Aſfoon. You will ſee your ſelf char 
"tis impoſſible there ſhould be, according to 
my Idea of the infinite diverſity in the works 
of Nature. This Idea reigns in the whole 
Book, and Cannot be diſputed by any Philo- 
{opher. Nor indeed do l believe I ſhall find 
this Objection ſtarted by any but ſuch as may 
cenſure theſe Diſcourſes without having read 
them. But ought I from hence to think my 

ſelf ſecure ? on the contrary I have reaſon to 


fear the ObjeRion will be made many ways 
beſide. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Concerning the 


ERRAT 4 


Here are but two cotſiderable Frrors that cor- 
rupt the Senſe, the firſt, Page'6. line 20. read 


. rather thert leave 4 vacuiry, Ke. the other, pag. 41. 1. 


23. read from the moment that we have found an interior 
motion in the parts |. the Moor, or produced by foreign 
rtuſes, &c, The following Errors are but literal, and 


may be helped by the Pen ; pag. 1. 1. 19. there for then, 


P. 19. 1. 29. dele tle, 1Þ. 1.39. lit for little, p. 25.1. 35. 
dele much, Þ. 30. I. 22. profer 'd for prefer'd. Þ. 31. 1. 
19. dele thar, 1b. 1. 34. adde my, P. 40.1. 24, dele rhar, 


'Þ. 48. 1. 31. Cicon for Ciron. 
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SiK\, 


O uU defire an exatt account from me, how 
I ſpent my time in the Country with the 
Marchionels 42 G. but you little think that 
that exact Account will amount to a Book, 
and what is worſe, a Book of Philoſophy. You may 
paihbly expett to hear of nothing, but Feaſting, Gam - 
ing and Hunting, inſtead of which you will find Pia- 
ners, Worlds and Vortices ;, for we had little to do 
with any thing elſe. Happy it is that you are 4 
Pitiloſopher, and therefore will not ſo ſoon deride 18 
as another; nay .poſſibly you will be weil fatished, 
that I have drawn the Marchioneſs into the Faction. 
T alvavs indeed efrcem'd Youth and Beauty to be 
things of ſo great value, that I think we could not 
well maxc a more coniderable purchale. Do not 
you think that if Wiſtom her ſelf liad a defign to a1- 
dreſs her ſelf to mort tals with ſucceſs, ſhe would do 
weil to take upon her, as ncar as the could, the ſhape 
of the Marciiioneſs 2 and above all,could the but there 
a bs ar as pleahing in her Converlation, molt certain 
, that all the world would make court to Wiſdome 
Do not expect Mracles in the Recital of my Enter- 
tainment = that Lady; for it will require ſuch a 
Wit as hers co repeat what ſhe ſaid, in the Game man- 
B ner 
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ner ſhe expreft it. For my own part, I take her to 
be learnet{, becauſe of that great facility 1 find in 
her of being ſo; wherein is ſhe defe@ive ? Is it that 
ſhe has not por'd much on Books ? Alas, 'tis nothing; 
many have done ſo all their life long, to whom yet, 
if I durft, I would not allow the name of learned. 

As to the reſt, Sir, I ſhall oblige you. I know, be- 

tore I enter upon the particulars of the Converſati- 

on 1 had vith the Marchionels, I ought to give you 

ſome deſcription of the Caftle,where that Lady retired 

to paſs the Autumn, "Caſtles have been deſcrib'd upon 

lels occat10n) but you witl excuſe me that. It may 
ſuffice, that at my arrival there, 1 found her alone, 

and was well pleaſed at it. The two firſt days no- 
thing remarkable paft, they were ſpent in inquirys 

of News trom Pars, from whence I came; afterward 
followed the Entertainments whereof I am to give 

you an Account, I ſhall divide them into Evenings, 
becauſe indeed it was only in the Eyening that we 
entertain'd thoſe Diſcourles. | 
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The Firſt Evening. 


7 Was then in the Evening, after Supper, that we 

| tooka walk mto the Park; the Air was elicate 
and freſh, which made amends for the heat of the day. 
I find I am falling into a Deſcription, and TIcannot well 
avoid it, the Subjett leads me naturally to it, The *” 
Moon was about an hour high, and her beams, which 
came to us through the branches of the trees, made 
a-pleaſting mixture- of a lively white, with all thar 
green which them*appeared black not one Cloud 
appear'd to rob us of, or obſcure, the leaſt Star ; 
they were all of Gold, pure and bright, and the ap- 
pearance was yet heighten'd by the azure-ground, in 
which they were ſet. The proſpett ſet me a muſing, \," 


angl * 


- 
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and perhaps without the Marchioneſs I had long con- 
tinued fo, but the preſence of fo fair a Lady with- 


drew my Almiration from the Moon and Stars. D9 


not you find, faidT to her, that the day it ſelf is not {o 

cautiful as a clear night? *Tis trye, ſaid ſhe, the 
beauty of the day is like a fair Beauty that. ſparkles 
more ; but the beauty of the night is a black beau- 
ty, that has more of charm. You are very genae- 
rous, faid I, to allow that adrantage to the black, 
who have o little of it in your felt ; yet 'tis true, 


that the day is the moſt beautiful thing in Nature ,' 


and the Heroines of Romances, who are the greateſt 
Beauties we can imagine, are ever repreſented fair. 
That's ro Beauty, ſays ſhe, unleſs it charm ;, yout 
muſt confels that the day neyer put you into ſo 
tweet a Contemplation, as you were now fallen in- 
to at the proſpect of this ſo bright a night. Igrant 
you that, ſaid I; but yet fo fair a Creature as you; 
would put me in a deeper contemplation, than all 
the dark beauties of the moſt glorious night. Were 
that true, ſaid ſhe, I thould not be ſatisfhed : I would 
haye the day, ftnce the fair are concern'd in it, to 
have the fame effect, Why is it that Lovers, who 
are goad Judges of what 15 charming, ever, in all 
their S07gs and Elcgys that TI have met with, ad- 
irets themſelves to the Night ? *Tis doubtleſs, ſaid 
1; becauſe it moſt obliges them. But, ſays ſhe, it 
has livewife all their Complaints , the Day ſhares not 
ac a!l in their Confidence ; from whence ſhould this 
proceed 2 Bzcauſe, faid I, tis certain it creates not 
that unecpreſiable fort of ſadneſs and paſhon, In the 
Ntgnt all things ſeem 1n repole, we fancy the Stars 
more iileat in their motion than the Sun, the ohjetts 
of Heaven are more pleaſing, and entertain the Eye 
with lets trouble; and in fine, we are {uch fools that 
we can muſe berter 01 them; becauſe we flatter our 
te}ves that we are then the. only perſons in nature 

Þ 2 27.15 
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4 A Diſcourſe of the 


that are ſo imploy'd. Polhbly likewiſe there is too 


much uniformity in the profpe& of the Day, 'tis all 


but one Sun, one blue Arch, but the proſpect of the 


Stars confuſedly ſet , and diſpoſed at randon in a 


Zhouſand diferent tigures , indulges our Contempla- 
"tion, and creates a <certain pleating diſorder in our 
thoughts. I have ever found, ſays ſhe, what you 
tell me; I love the Stars, and complain heartily of 
the Sun that robs us of tnem. Oh! cry'd I, I can- 
not forgive him when he takes from me the ſight of 
ſo many Worlds. How, (ſays ſhe, looking on me, 
and turning towards me\do you call all thoſe Worlds ? 
I ask your pardon, ſaid I, you have brought me into 
my folly, and I as ſoon diſcovered it. Pray , lays ihe, 
what folly is that? Faith, ſaid I, I find my ſelf a 
c2ittated to acknowledge it to yous, and 'tis this ; 
have.had a fancy that every Star may pothbly 43) a 
World. I will ngt ſwear tis true, but that is my 0- 
Pinion, becauſe I # nds 'pleaſure in believing it: 'Tis 
an Lea that tickles,and has with delight taken poſlel- 
fion of my thoughts; and truly, in my opinion, de- 
light is not amiſs even in Trath it ſelf. Well, ſays 
ſhe, ſince your Folly is ſo delightful, pray Iet me 
have a fhare in it, 1'l believe that you pleaſe of the 
Stars, provided I find pleaſure in it. Ah! Madam, 
ſaid 1, "tis not a pleaſure like that which you h:d,in 
a Comedy of MHliere; 'tis a pleaſure, I know not 
where, in the reaſon, and delights only the Mind. 
And prev, favs ſhe, do you think me incapable of 
picaſurcs that are only in the Reaſon; bring me ac- 
ouainted with your Stars, and you ſhall preſently 
ſce the contrary. No, ſaid 1, it ſhall never be laid 
to my Charge, That in a Grove, at ten of clock at 
night, I eatertain'd the moſt lovely perſon in the 
WW orid with nothing but Philoſophy , look out for 
[:ic1 Philoſophers elſewhere. 
Tc acterded my ſelf in this manner for a time, but 
' Was 
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forc'd to yicld; at leaft T made her promiſe, that for » 
my Reputation ſake ſhe would keep my ſecret. When 
I thus found my {elf ſo far inzag'd that I could not 
retreat, and had a mind to ſpeak, I knew not whence 
to begin my Diſcourſe; for with ſuch a perſon that 
knew nothing of Natural Philoſophy, it was requi- 
fite to go far about to make her apprehtnd that the 

Earth might be a Planet, and every Star a World. 
So that I e'n told her again, it were much better to 
talk of trifles, as every reaſonable perſon, were they 
in our place, would do.' But at laſt, to give her a £c- 
neral Notion of Philoſophy, 1 began with her thus. 
All Philoſophy, ſaid T, is grounded on theſe two things, 
the Curioſity of our Minds, and the Shortneſs of our 
Sight : For if you could ſee better than you do, you 
would diſcern whether thoſe Stars are Worlds or not 
- Worlds, and on the other hand, if you were leſs cu- ' 
rious, you would not care two pence to know whether 
they were (o or not : but we are willing to know more 
than we can ſee, and there's the difficulty. Again. if ve 
could rightly diſcern what we ſee, we might be ſaid to 
be ſo far knowing ;, but the miſchief is, we ſee things 
otherways than they really are ; ſo that rrue Philoto- 
phers ſpend their days in not. believing what they 
lee, and in ſtudying to divine of what they ſee not, 
a condition, in my opinion, not much to,be envyed. 
From hence I frame an Idea to my ſelf, that Na- 
ture is but a great ſhew, reſembling that of an Operaz 
from the place where you are ſeated at an Opera, 
you ſee not the Theatre ſuch as it really is; 'tis dif- 
poled to give a delightful proſpe& at a diſtance, and 
all the Wheels and Weights that cauſe the move- 
ments are not in view :- nor do you much concern 
your ſelf to know how all is perform'd. Some Machinift 
might poſſibly lurk in the Pit, who would beat his 
brains about a Turn that ſeem'd extraordinary, and 
would venture abſolutely to unriddle the whole con- 
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trivance of it,and this Machiniſt you may well reſemble 
to the Philoſophers; but that which among Philoſophers 
augments the difficulty i 1s, that in the Machines which 

Nature offers to our view, the Cords are ſo wholly 
and entirely abſcond, that it has been the ſtudy of 
many days to reſolve, from whence proceed the moti- 
ons of the Univerſe : For imagine with your ſelf all 
thole Sages at an Opera, thole Pythagorases Plato's, 


 Ariſtottes 5 and all that learned crew, that at this day 


make ſo great a noiſe in the World, that they were 
Spettators of the flight of Phaeton, born upon the 
Wings of the Wind, and that they could not dil- 
cover the Cords,.nor know any thing how the back 
part of the Theatre was diſpoſed : One of them 
would ſay; 'Tis ſome occult quality that bears up Phac- 
ton. Another, Phaeton i compos'd of certain Num- 
bers that make him mount. Another, Phaeton has 2 
certain natural Propenſity to the top of the Theatre, he 
is not at reſt unleſs he be there, Another, Phaeton 7s 
a0t made 70 fly, but he had rather fly than a vacuity 1: 
the top of the Theatre , and a thouſand other extrava- 
gancies, that 'T aqmire have not blaſted the Reputa- 
tion of Antiquity : at laſt comes Deſcartes and loinc 
other of later days, who ſay, that Phaeton mounts, be- 
= » h2 is drawn by Cords, and that a Weight more beg 
wy than he deſcends. So that 'tis no longer belicy 
that a body moves, unleſs it be by impulte from ano- 
ther body, and as it were drawn by Cords; nor that 
it aſcends or deicends, but by ſome counterpoiic Cr 
ſpring; and he that would ſee Nature ſuch as really 
ſhe i is, ought to look behind the Theatre. By this 
Account, ſays the Marchionels, Puilophy is become 
very mechanique. So mechanique, ſaid I, that | 
fear we ihall e're long be aſham'd or it. Some will 
have it, that the Univerſe 1s in great, that which a 
Watch 1s 1n little, and that all is wrouzht by regu- 


lar moyemeats that depend upon the dif poſal of the 
leverel 
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ſeveral parts. Now confeſs the truth, have not you 
ſometimes had Notions of the Univerſe more ſub- 
lime than this? and have you not done it more ho- 
nour than it deſerv'd 2 I have met with ſome, who 
after knowing it eſfteem'd it leis, And 1, favs the 
Marchioneſs, eſteem it much more, fince 1 find it 
reſembled to a Watch. *'Tis a thing to me moſt 
ſurprizing, that the Order of Nature, ſo admirable 
as it is, ſhould depend upon things ſo fimple. I 
know not, ſaid I, where you met with Notions ſo 
ſound, but I affure you they are not common ;, We 
ſhall daily meet with people that have in their heads 
a falſe kind of Wonder involy'd in Clouds which 
they reſpett; they admire Nature only becauſe they. 
believe it a kind of Magick, where nothing is un- 
derſtood : and *'tis moſt certain, that whatſoever is 
once comprehended, is with theme preſently diſre- 
ſpeed. But, Madam faid I, I find you fo well diſ- 
pos'd to enter upon what I am about to diſcourſe 
to you, that I think I need do no more than draw 
the Curtain, and ſhew you the World. 

_ From this Earth where we are, that which we behold 
at the greateſt diftance, is that Blue Sky, that great 
Arch where the Stars are ſet like ſo many nailes, they 
are call'd Fixed becauſe they ſeem not to have any 0- 
ther motion than that of Heaven which wheels them 
along with it from Eaft to Weſt. Between the Earth 
and that Extreameſt Arch of the Heavens, are hung at 
different heights the Sun, Moon and five other Stars 
which are called Planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Fupi- 
rer, and Saturn. Theſe Planets not being ſet in one 
and the ſame Heaven and having unequal motions, 
have different regards and Aſpects one towards the 
other, whereas the fixed Stars have ever in reſped of 
one another, the ſame Situation. The 1"zign, for exam- | 
ple, which you ſee is form'd of thoſe ſeven Stars, has. 
ever been and eyer ſhall be the ſame it is, but the Moon 
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is ſometime nearer, ſometime farther off from the Sun 

ſo it is like wiſe with the other Planets. Thus things 

appear'd to thoſe antient Shepherds'vf Chaldea, whoſe 

great leaſure gave them the firſt obſervations, which 

have been the foundation of A/tronomy, for Aſtronomy 

was born in Chaldea, as Geometry was in ZXpypt, where 

the Inundations of Nzle confounding the bounds and 

limits of all their Fields, was the cauſe that every 

one invented juſt meaſures tolay out his own Field 

from his Neighbours. So that Aſtronomy derives it ( 

ſelf from Idlencſs, and Geometry from Intereſt, and 

1 if we make thelike inquiry into Toerry, we ſhall find 
Fi It draws its Original from Love. 7 

*  » Iam very well ſatisfy'd, ſaid the Marchioneſs, that I 

T have learn'd this Geneology of the Sciences and I find 

: I muſt keep cloſe to Aftronomy, Geometry and Poerry, 

according to what you ſay, will require the one a more 

intereſted, and the other a more tender ſoul than mine 

is, but IT haveall the leaſure that is requiſite in Aftro- ſ 

- nomy, and happy it is likewiſe that we are in the coun- | 

try, where we lead a kind of Paſtoral life agreeable to, 

that ſtndy, Do not deceive your ſelf, Madam, ſaid 

T, that's not the tyue paſtoral life, to diſcourſe of 

Planets and fixed Stars. Do you find that the Peo- 

plc of 4ſ/trea paſt their time that way? Oh ſays 

The,that fort of Shepherdite is too dangerous : I rather 

fancy that of the Chaldeans;, pray, F vou pleale, bc- 

ein and ſpeak Chaldee to me. When that Order and 

Diſpoſition of the Heavens, which you tell me|of, is 

known, where's the Queſtion? The Queſtion is, ſaid 

I, to fnd how all the parts of the Univerſe ought to 

be ranged; and that's it which the Learned cail 

framing of a Syſtem. But betore I explain to you 

the firſt Syſtem, vou muſt take notice, if you pleaſe, 

that natuially we are a!] like that Fool of Ather:, 

4 whom you have heard ipoke of, who had a tancy the! 

'\ Wl the Ships in the Port of Pireum were his. i. Y 
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jaſt ſo our folly to perſuade our ſelves that all Na- 
ture was defign'd for our uſe, and when we aſk our 
Philoſophers, to what end is all that prodigious 
number of fixed Stars, when a few would ſufhce to 
pertorm the office of all ? they'l anſwer jejunely, that 
they are to delight the Eye. Upon this principle it 
was belicv'd, that the Earth reſts quiet in the cen- 
ter of the Univerſe, while all the celeſtial bodies , 


' Which were made for it, take the pains to roll a- 


bout and inlighten it. *Twas then next above the 
the Earth that they plac'd the Moor, above the Mon 
Mercury, next Yenus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
$1turn, and above all theſe the Orb of the fixed Stars. 
The Earth was ſcated juſt in the middle of theſe 
Circles deſcribd by the Planets, ard the greater 
thoſe Circles were, the more diſtant they were from 
the Earth, and conſequently the moſt diftant Planets 
imployed more time in performing their Courſe , 
Which is in effe&t true, But I know not, ſaid the 
Marchiorels, interrupting me, why. you ſhould not 
approve of that Order of the Univerſe, to me it ſeems 
as decent as intelligible; and for my own ſtare, 1 
declare I am well ſatisfied with it. I can boaſt, ſaid 
I, that I have much qualitfy'd that whole Syſtem ; 
for ſhould T have Tepreſented it to you, ſuch as it 
was at frft fram'd by Prol;my the Author, it would 
have aſtoniſh'd you. The motions of the Pianets be- 
img not fo regular, but that they went ſometime fa- 
ſtcr, ſometime flower, ſometime to one fide, ſcme- 
time to another, ſometime farther off, ſcometime ncar 
the Earth; the Ancients imagin'd a ftrange Laby- 


.rinth of Circles to ſalve thole extravagant Appea- 


rances. So great was the intricacy of thoſe Circles, 
that then when men knew no better, it was ſaid by 
a King of Arrpon, a great Mathematician, but ſome- 
thing irreligious, That it he had been of Gcd Al- 
mightys Council when he made the World, he would 

; have 
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have adyiſed him better. 'Twas the expreſſion of 4 
Libertine; but pleaſant enough, that at that time the 

reat contuſion of that Syſtem was the occaſion of a 
tin. The Advice the King would have given was 


- doubtleſs the ſuppreſſing of all thoſe Circles that had 


cauſed ſo much intricacy in the celeſtial motions ; 
and *tis moſt certain, he meant the ſame likewiſe of 
thoſe three ſuperfluous Heavens that are plac'd be- 
yond the fixed Stars. The Philoſophers, to expli- 
cate one ſort of motion of the celeſtial bodies, fram - 
ed, beyond the utmoſt Heaven that we ſee, a Hea- 
ven of Cryſtal, which gave the firſt impulſe of mo- 
tion to the inferiour Orbs. If they diſcover'd any 
thing of another motion, they had preſently another 
Cryſtalline Heaven ready at hand ;, for Heavens of 
Crylital in thoſe days coſt them little or nothing. But 
why, faid the Marchioneſs, did they ftill make them 
of Cryſtal? Would not ſome other material have 
done as well By no ,means, ſaid T, it was requi- 
fite they Thould be tranſparent, to, give way to the 
paſſage of Light, and it was abſolutely neceſſary 
they ſhould be folid ; for 4ri/iorle had found that So- 
lidity was a thing afhx'd to the Nobility of their 
Nature; and when he once faid it, it was no longer 
to be doubted. But fince Comets have been obſer- 
ved to riſe higher than heretofore it was believ- 
ed, it was fear'd that in their paſſage they might 
hazard the cracking of thoſe Cryſtalline Heavens , 
and break the World about our cars : therefore it 
has been thought more convenient to make them of 
a more fluid matter. In fine, it is now a thing un- 
doubted by the Obſeryations of later Ages, that Ye- 


. ns and Mercury move about the Sur, and not about 


the Earth, and that the ancient Syſtem is not at all 
tenable. But Iam now going to propoſe another to 
you, which will ſatisfy- in all points, and ſave the 
King of Arragon the trouble of his Advice , it is of 

on a 
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a moſt charming ſimplicity, which alone ought ta 
give it the preference. I ſee, ſays the Marchioneſs, 
 , that Philoſophy isa kind of Chaffering, where they 
: that aſk cheapeſt ſhall have yourWork before another. 
{ Tis very true, ſaid I, and that's the only way to 
{ trace out the Works of Nature; ſhe's hugely provi- 
dent, and whatever ſhe can do in ſuch a way as may 
”> coft her little or nothing, to be ſure ſhe will do it 
3 that way, rather than another; yet this Providence 
agrees well with a ſurprizing Magnificence that is 
illuftrious in all her a&ions; that is, there is Magni- 
ficence in the Deſign, and a ſparing Providence in the 

4 Execution. There 1s nothing more. commendable, 
' thana great Delign managed with a little *Charge ; 
but we frame our Idea's wholly to the contrary, and 
place the Frugality of Nature in the Deſign, and the 
Magnificence in the Execution; we repreſent her 
carrying on a {mall inconfiderable Deſign, with ten 
times more. Charge than needs, which is ridiculous. 
I ſhall be very well pleas'd, ſaid the Marchionels, that 
the Syſtem you tell me of may be a perfe(t imitation 
of Nature; for that Parcimony will be much in fa- 
vour of my imagination, which will have leſs trouble 
it comprehending what you tell me. You will there, 
aid I, meet with no unneceſſary difficulties, repre- 
ſent only to your ſelt a certain German Call'd* Coper- 
21:4, who pull'd down all thoſe differeat Circles and 
{olid Heavens that were ſet up by Antiquity ; he de- 
ſtrovs the one, and breaks the other in pieces, and, 
poſſels*'d with a noble Aſtronomical fury, he takes the 
Farth and throws it out of the center of the World, 
where it had long been fixt, and in the place of it 
puts the Sur, as much more deſerving of that Honour, 
rhe Planets turn no more about the Earth, nor cir- 
cum{cribe her in their Circles ; if they inlighten us, 
# *ris ina manner only by chance, ant! as we meet them 
' ON the road. All turns now about the Sun, even the 
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Earth it ſelf, and to chaſtiſe her for her long idle re- 
Poſe, Copernicus charges her as near as he can with all 
thoſe motions ſhe before impos'd upon the Planets 
and Heavens. And in fine, of all that bright Equi- 
page which attended and ſurrounded this little ſpot 
of Earth, ' no more remains but the Moon which ſtill 
rolls about her. Hold a little, ſays the Marchionels, 
you are fallen into an Enthuſiaſm, and explain things 
in ſo pompous a manner, that I know not whether I 
rightly underſtand them. The Sun, you fay, is in 
the Center of the World, and there remains int- 
moveable; pray what follows next ? "Tis Mercury, 
ſays I, he turns about the Sr, ſo that the Sun is the 
Center of that Circle deſtrib'd by Mercury. Above 
Mercury 18 Venus, Which likewiſe turns about the 
Sun. Next follows the Earth , which being above 
Mercury and Yen, deſcribes about the Sun a Circle 
greater than theirs. Then follow Mars, Fupiter and 
Saturn in the order I have told you, and you nay 
perceive that Saturn ought to deſcribe about the Sun 
the greateſt Circle of all, and he likewiſe is longer 
than any other Planet in performing his Revolution. 
And what, ſays ſhe, becomes of the Moon ? you for- 
get her. I'l meet her again, ſaid I, eaſy enough, 
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i the keeps cloſe to the Earth, and forſakes her not, but 

| as the Earth advances daily in the Circle. which ſhe 
h '___ delcribes about the Sur; the Moon follows in her dai- 
| Iy courle about the Erth;, ſo that if the Moon turn 
[ 


i) about the Sun, *tis only becauſe ſhe will not forſake 
Fey , the Earth. 
_—_. I underſtand -you, ſays ſhe, and I love the Moon : 
'y that ſtays with us, when all the reſt of the Planets 4 
have forſaken us; but'you muſt confels that if your = * 
F German Could have rob'd us of her too, he would | 
have dore it; fog I find he had no great kindnels f 
for the Earth, I know, ſays I, his defign was to a- ; 
bate the Vanity of men who had thruſt themſelves 
V inta 
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into the chief place of the Univerſe, and I am verY 


. well pleaſed to fee the Earth now in the conimon road 


of the other Planets. Very well, ſays ſhe, do you think 
the Vanity of men extends to Aſtronomy ? or that & 
am more troubled becauſe I underſtand that the Earth 
moves about the Syn? I profeſs, I do not at all e- 
fteem my ſelf leſs. Madam, ſaid 1, I know well that 
no man will be ſo ſcrupulous of taking place in the 
Uniyerfe, as in a Chamber, nor will the precedency 
of two Planets be a matter ot ſo great diſpute as that: 
of two Ambaſſadours. But in the mean time, the ſame 
inclination that moves a man to affet the chiet place 
in a Ceremony, moves a Philoſopher in his Syſtem 
to ſet himſelf, if he can in the Center of the World. 
He is well enough pleas'd that all ſhould be done for 
him, he ſuppoſes the Principle that flatters kim, and 
his Heart cannot forbear a ſelf-intereſt, though in a 
matter of meer ſpeculation. Oh”! ſays ſhe, this is 
a downright ſcandal that vou raiſe againſt all man- 
kind. At this rate then, fince Coperniczs's Syſtem is 
ſo humb?e, no man would ever admit of it. Truly, 
laid 1, Cepernicys himſelf was very diftdent of the 
ſucceſs of his Opinion, and was long before he would 
publiſh it ; at laſt he was perſuaded, but the day that 
the firſt printed Copy of his Book was brought to 
lum, do you know what he did 2 Faith he diced ; He 
had no mind to withſtand all th2 Contradiction he 
knew it would meet with, and therefore wiſely with- 
drew. But hark you, ſaid the Marchionels, we muſt 
do juſtice to all the World: it is certainly very difi- 
cult to believe that we turn; for I cannot ſee that 
we change place, and we find our felves in the morn- 
wz where we lay down at night. I find, methinks, 
in your face that you are going to tell me, that .as 
the whole body of the Earth moves Moſt 
true, ſaid I, interrupting her, 'tis the ſame thing as 
if. you (lep; upoa the Riyer in a Boat, you m_ 
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find your ſelf at waking in the ſame place and ſame 
ſcituation in refpett of the parts of the Boat. Al- 


1ow'd, ſays ſhe, but here's the difference, I ſhould 


find at waking the Banks of the River chang'd, and 
from thence I ſhould nnd that my Boat had chang'd 
Place. | Bat "tis not fo with the Earth, I find all 
things there juſt as I left them. No, no, Macvam, 
faid I, the Banks change alſo. You know that be-. 
yod a!l thoſe Circles of the Planets are the fixed 
Stars, thoſe are our Banks. I am- upon the Earth, 
and the Earth deſcribes a great Circle about the Sun, 
I look towards the center of that Circle, and ſee there 
the Snn: if the Stars were then to be ſeen, in look- 
ing 02 in a ſtraight line beyond the Sun, I muſt need 
fee which of thaxed Stars anſwer'd to him 5, but 1 
eaſily ſee in the night, which of the Stars anſwer d 
to him in the day, which is exaUly the ſame thing. 
It the Earth did not change place in the Circle where 
ſhe is, I ſhould fee the Sun every day anſwering the 
ſame fixed Stars ; but fince ſhe changes place, I mult 
needs find him anſwer to others; There's the Bank 
that changes every day, and as the Earth performs 
her Circle in one year, I ſee the Sn in the ſpace of 
one vear an{wer a whole Circle of fixed Stars. That 
Circl2 15, ca!l'd the Zodizet; if you pleaſe, Ile draw 
vo: a Figure here in the duſt. No, no, fays ſhe, 1 
{ha!} do well enough without it; betides it will give 
my Paik an Air of Philoſophy, which IT have no mind 
to. Have not I heard of a Philolopher that was cait 
by ſhip»rack upon an unknown Ifiand, and finding a 
trace of Matheratical Figures upon the Strand, cry- 
Eu out, Conrape, Companions, the Ifland is inhabited, ſ-e 
Eere the fooifteps of men, You know well, it is not for 


my credit to make ſuch ſteps here, nor that any o3e 


{hold {ee them. 
It were more proper indee |, fa'd T, that no foot- 
Rep; {hou be fcen here but thoſe: of Lovers, that :$ 
tQ 
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to ſay, your Name and Charad@ers engraven upon the 
Barks of Trees by the hands of your Adorers. Pray, 
ſays ſhe, leave off your Adoxers, and let us talk of 
the Sun; I underſtand well how we imagine he de- 
ſcribes the Circle, that we deſcribe our ſelves: but 
that Courſe js not performed but in a ycar, and that: 
which he makes every day over our heads, how is 
that perform'd? Have you obſerv'd aid I, that a 


Bowl running upon the earth has two motions * it - 


moves towards the end of its courſe where it is dire- 
ted, and at the ſame time turns it ſelf many times 
about, ſo that the upper parts deſcend and thoſe be- 
low aſcend ; the Earth does the like : While ſhe ad- 
vances in hcr annual Circle about the Sun, ſhe turns 
about her ſelf in four and twenty hours; ſo that in 
four and twenty hours every part of the Earth loſes 
and recovers the Sun ;, and as we turn toward that 
fide where the Sun 1s, he ſeems to rife, and az_we 
begin to remove from him, he ſeems to deſcend. This, 
ſays ſhe, is pleaſant enough, the Eart!z takes all upon 
it ſelf, and the Syn does nothing, and when the Moon 
and the other Planets, and the tixed Stars ro!l about 
our heads, 15 that likewite imagination ? No:hing 
elie, ſays I, but pure imagination, from the fame 
caule: the Planets only make their revolutions about 
the Sun in unequal times, according to their unequal 
diſtances, and that which to day'we tee aaſwering to 
a certain point of the Zodiack, or of that Circle of 
fixed Stars, to morrow we ſhall tind anſwering ro ano- 
ther point, both becauſe it has advanc'd in its onn 
Circle, and we have advanc'd likewiſe in ours : *ris 
that that puts us in different points of tight in re- 
ſpect of them, and makes us ſeem ta be in their 
courſe of extravagance, of which it is not neceſſary 
to tell you : it may ſutkce you to know, that all that 
ſeems irregular in the Planets, proceeds only from 
the different manner of our meeting them in our 
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motion, when really they are all extremely regular. 
I agree, ſaid the Marchionels, that they _ be ſo; 
but I would willingly that their Regularity ſhould be 
leſs troubleſome to the Earth. She is not eatfily 
movable, and for a great lump ſo weighty as ſhe is, 
it will require a good proportion of Agility. But, 
ſays I, would you rather that the Sun and all the 
Stars, Which are vaſtly greater Bodies, ſhould make 
every day in four and. twenty hours an immenſe cir- 
cuit of an infinite number of Leagues about the Earth ? 
for ſo they muſt needs do, unle(s the Earth move a- 
bout her {elf in four and twenty hours. 

Oh, ſays ſhe, the Sun an4 S:ars conſiſt of Fire, their 
raotion.coſts them little 5 but the Earth ſeems not 
ealily manageable. And would you believe, ſaid 1, if 
you did not know it by experience, that a great Ship 
mounted with an hundred and fifty pieces of Artile- 
ry, man'd with above three thouſand men, and well 
laden with Merchandiſe, would be a thing cafily por- 
tative? in the mean time a little puff of Wind ſuffices 
to drive it upon the Water ; becauſe the Water be- 
ing liquid, is eaſily divided, and makes no reſiſtance 
to the motion of the Ship 5 ſo the Earth, though 
an unweildy maſs, is eafily.carried through the cele- 
{tial matter, which is ten thouſand times more fluid 
than Water, and fills all that vaſt ſpace where the 
P:anets ſwim. And where 1s it necelſary that the 
Earth ſhould be riveted to refit the motion of that 
Celeſtial matter? *Tis as if a little Boul of Wood 
could be able not to follow the Current of a River. 

But. ſays ſhe again, how is the Earth with all its 
weight ſupported in your Celeftial matter, which be- 
ing ſo fluid muſt nceds be very light 2 - That's not. to 
be allow'd, ſaid I, that what is more fuid is more 
light. What do you lay to your great Veiicl ; which 
with all its weight muft needs be lighter than rhe 
Water, becaulc it ſwims upon it, Ile fav no more 
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fo you, ſays ſhe, as though angry, as long as you 
have that great Veſſel. But can you afſure me that 
there's hothing to be fear'd upon ſuch a Shuttlecock 
or Whirligigg. as you make the Earth 2 Well, ſays 
], let us carry the Earth upon four Elephants, as the 
Indians do. See, fays ſhe, another kind of Syſtem 5 
yet” truly, I like thoſe people that provide for their 
ſecurity, and lay,a good foundation , whereas we C 0- 
pernicans in my opinion are raſh enough to attempt 
to (wim at a venture in that Celeftial matter. Ile 
hold a Wager, that it the Indians knew the Earth 
were in the leaſt danger in the world of being mov'd, 
they'd double their Elephants 'Twill be worth the 
while, faid I, laughing at her Fancy, never ſpare an 
Elephant to {leep in ſecurity, and if you have occa- 
ſion for them this night, we'l put as many in our Sy- 
{tem as you pleaſe, and afterward take them out a- 
gain by little and little, as you begin to be more and 
more af{ured. Seriouſly, ſays ſhe, 'I believe from this 
time forward I ſhall not much need them; for I find 
my ſelf couragious enough to turn. You ſhall pre- 
ſently, ſays I, go yct farther, and have delightful 1- 
dca's of this Syſtem. Sometimes, for example, I fan- 
cy with my ſclf that T hang in the Air, and continue 
there without motion 'while the Earth turns under me 
four and twenty hours, and I ſee pals under me all 
theſe different appearances, ſome white, ſome black, 
ſyme [warthy, others tawny, now Hats, then Tur- 
bants, ſome Heads with Hair, others bald, by and 
by Towns with Steeples, then Towns with long 
Spires aud Creſcents, next Towns with Towers of 
Porcelain, then a large Country that has nothin, 
but Cahins, here a vaſt Sea, there a frightful Deſart, 
and in fine, all the infinite variety upon the face of 
the Earth. 

Truly, ſays ſhe, it would be four and twenty hours 
well ſpent to ſce all this; ſo that in the ſame place 
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Where we are, I do not mean in this Park, but in the 
ſame place in the Air, other people are continually 
paiiing, and take our place, and in four and twenty 
hours we return here again. 

Cop2rnicss himſelf, fays I, could not apprehend it 
better; by and by you'l ſce ſome Engliſh men pals 
this vw ay debating ſome point of Policy, but not ſo 
airily as we do our Philolophy ; then comes a great 
Sea, where you'l {ce a Ship that poſhbly will not be 
ſo much at cale as we are; afterward appear the 1r- 
r0q497”s eating alive lome Priſoner of War, who ſeems 
Not much to heed it; then Women of the Land of 
2 Feſſo, who {pend their whole time in preparing FooQ 
for their Husbands, and painting their Lips and Eye- 
brows blue, to pleale the moſt villanous fort of men 
in the worll 5 next Tartars going i Pilgrimage with 
vrcat Devotion io that great Prieſt, who lives al- 
ways ſhut up ;n a Hole where Ne has no Light, but 
a Lamp, Þ y which they adore. him; then come the 
fair Cir-.//rmn;, who make no {cruple of granting all 
at firft ihr, only what they think belongs eFentially 
to their Hu ith nds. Thea the little Tartars, who ſteal 
Women for the Turks and Perſtans 5, and laſtly, we 
#ho poilbly ſhall yer find other extravagant Inyen- 
T10'1S, 
'Tis p! eaſant exough , ſays the Marchioneſs, to 


zmagin 2!l this you tell me; but if I faw it all from 
a1lheimhr, I ſhould with to _ the liberty to, haſten 
O7 ſto! the motion of the Earth, according as the 


O!z"efis pleas d or liſpicasd. me ; and, I affure you, 


 1%ho' FE pre'c:tiy turn away thoſe that trouble their 


Heads with Policy, or. eat their Enemies ;; bnt for 
ſor2c others I ſhould have a curiolity \ particularly 
for ti _ fair Crreajſtins, tRcy have 2 IR Which 
methin 5.15 very particular. Tis, ſays I, bccaule 
they ar - fair that their Huſbands find in their fa- 
2027s a ſaperfluity, which they allow to ſtrangers. 
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Then the Women of this Country, ſays the Marchi- 
onels, are very ugly, compared with them , for the 
Hwbands here give no liberty at all. That's the 
reaſon, lays I, they take more, whereas—— . 
Hold your peace, ſays ſhe, T'le talk no more follies 
beſides I have a ſerious difficulty come in my head, 
It the Earth turn, we change Air every moment, 
and breath that of another Contry. Not at a!!, Ma- 
dam, ſays I, tlie Air which ſurrounds the Earth ex- 
tends but to a cerfain height, it may he twenty 
leagues or lo, and it follows and turns along with 
us. You have a thouſand times ſcen the Work of 
a Silkworm, or thoſe Cads of Silk which thoſe little. 
Animals work with ſo much Art for tlhcir own Pri- 
ſon, they are of a cloſe wrought Silk, but are cover- 
ed with a certain Down very light and looſe. Jult 
ſo the Earth. which is ſoli4 enough, is cover'd from 
"the ſurface about twenty leagues high at moft, with 
a kind of Down, which is the Air ; This and all the 
other Cod of the Silkworrm turns at the ame time. 
Beyond 'the Air is the Celeftial matter incompa- 
rably more pure, more ſubtil, aad likewiſe more 17 
motion than it. You give me, faid the Marchio- 
neſs, Idca's of the Earth contemptible enough >, is 
it then upon this ſhell of a Silkworm thar we labour 
and toil, and fight, and make ſich 3 nc: on all 
hands as we do? "Tis even ſo, ſaid I. and in the 
mean time Nature that takes no notic2 of choſ> little 
” tle particular motions, carrys us altoz-ther with one 
general movement, and ſports hec ſelf with the lit- 
Bail, To me, ſays ſhe, i: ſemis ſom2thi:57 ridicu- 
' lous to be ſeated -upou a thing that turns. 454 tor- 
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ment ones ſelf ſo much; but.the miſc?i07 15,42 are 
' not fullv aflur'd that we turn; for to t2'! v4.7 ruth; 
notwithſtanding all thoſe precautions you hav us'd, 


that a man ſhould not perceive the motion of the 
Earth, I am fiill very doubtful. Is it poſſible it 
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{ſhould not be difcover'd by ſome little mark or o- 
ther 2 The moſt natural motions, faid I, and the 
moſt ordinary, are thoſe which are leaſt perceiv'd, 
and this is true even in Morality it ſelf. The moti- 
on of Self-loye is ſo natural to us, that moſt com- 
monly we are not at all ſenſible of it, and think that 
we are ated by ſome other principle. Ah! ſays ſhe, 
when there's a Queſtion in Natural Philoſophy, you 
begin to moralize, and that's call'd Bantring. Let 
us now retire, for this is enough for once. To mor- 
row we'l 90me here again, you with your Syſtems, 
and I with my Ignorance. 

In our return to the Caſtle, T told her, to carry on 
the butineſs of Syſtems, that there was a third ſort 
invented by Tycho Brahe, who being abſolately of 0- 
Pinion that the Earth was immorvable, plac'd it in the 
Center of the World, and made the Sun turn about 
it, and all the Planets about the Sun ; .becauſe fince 


the new Diſcoveries, there was no way left to make 


the Planets turn about the Earth. But the Marchi- 
oneſs, who is of a quick and lively Judgment, was 
of opinion that it was too much Aﬀetdtation to ex- 
empt the Earth from turning about the Sun, 1ince ſo 
many other great Bodies could not be exempted 
That it was not ſo proper for the Sun to turn about 
the Earth, ſince all the Planets turn'd about him. 
That that Syſtem was at beſt only propet to main- 


rain the Immobility of the Earth, when any one had | 


a mind to _ it, but not. at all to perſuade it. 
In fine, we felolv'd to hold to that of Cop-rnicus, which 


- is more uniform, and more dclizhtful, and has no mix- 


ture of prejudice} In efte& the Simplicity of it per- 
fuades, and the Boldnels dclights, | : 
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Second Evening. 


Ext Morning, as ſoon as the Marchioneſs could 
be ſcen, I ſent to know how ſhe did, and to 


aſk her it ſhe could fleep well rurning ? She ſent me 


word, that ſhe was ſo well accuſtomed to that ſort 
of motion of the Earth, that ſhe paſs'd the night as 
quietly as Copernicus himſelf could have done. Soon 
after ſhe had Company came to her, who, according 


_ to the troubleſome Cuſtome in the Country, ſtay'd 


with her till Evening ;, and they wen IS In 
that too; for by the Cuſtom in the Country they 
had a right to continue their Vitits till next morning 
if they pleas'd; but they were ſo honeſt as to be 
Zone. *So that the Marchionels and I found our ſelves 
at liberty in the Evening. -We took our Walk again 
into the Park, and our Converſation fail'd not to re- 
turn preſently to our Syftems. She had apprehend- 
ed them ſo well, that ſhe diſdain'd to diſcourſe of 
them a ſecond time, but would needs have me lead 
hcr to ſome new matter. 

Well then, ſaid I, ſince the Suns that is now 1m- 
movadble, is no more a Planet, and that the Earth, 
that moves about him, has begun to be one, you will 
not be ſo ſuepriz'd to hear that the 2607 is an F1rth 
Iike this, and that apparently ſhe is inhabited. Truiy, 
ſays ſhe, I never yet heard ſpeak of the Moon's being 
inhabited, but only as a Folly and a Viſion. Poflibly 
"tis ſuch, ſaid I. I do not ingage in things of that 
nature, but as men ingage in a Civil War, where 
the incertainty of the event makes them ſtill hold 
inteligence with the oppoſite Party, and maintain 
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23 A Diſconrſe of the 
Tr rcigne with the very Enemy. For my part, thong* 
3 ſhovid ſee th? Moon inhabited, yet IT would fill 
live ci civitly with thoſe that do not believe it, and 1 
preſerve my ſelf in ich a condition, that I may with 
Honour ſubſcribe to their Qpinion , if it prevail. 

But in the mean while, ti!) they get ſome confidera- 
ble advantages over us, [ce v. hat it 1s has drawn me 
to fide with the Inhabitauts of the Moon. 

Let us ſuppoſe. that there was never any Com- 
merce between Parzs and St. Denys (a Town about 
three niiles from Pars) and that a Burgeſs of Parg, 
who never ſtirr'd out of the Town, ſhould from the 
the top of Noftre Dame ſee Stint Denys at a diſtance, 
tie queſtion is put him, whether he believes that 
Saint Denis 18 inhabited as Pargs 1s or not, he'l conft- 
dently lay no; for, ſays he, I ſee plainly the Inhabi- 
tants of Pars but thoſe of Saint Denys 1 do not ſee 
at ajl, nor ever heard ſpeak of them. Some ſtander- 
by may teil him, that "tis true indeed that from the 
top of ".9/tre Dame the Inhabitants of Saint Denis 
are not ſeen, but that *tis the diftance is the cauſe, 
that ail that can be ſeen of Saint Deny is very like 
Paris, that Saint Denis has Steeples, and Houſes an. 
Walls, and poſſibly may likewife reſemble Paris in 
being inhabited, all this will not prevail with my ho- 
neft Burgels, he's ſtill obſtinate that Sint Denis can- 
not be inhabited, becauſe he ſees not a man in it. 
Our Funt Denys is the Moon, and every one of us 
is juſt ſuch a Burgeſs of Pary that never ftirr'd out 
of the Town. 

Oh! ſaid the Marchioneſs, yourdo us wrong, we 
are not ſo dull as your Burgeſs; ke that ſees Saint 
Denis wholly made like Pars, muſt needs have left 
his Realos, not to believe that 'tis inhabited ; but 
the 14992 1s not at all made like the Earth. Have 
a care, Madam, faid 1, for if I prove that, the Moor 
muſt reiemble the Earth, you are then downright 
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oblig'd to believe that the 3/29 is inhabited, T ac- 
knowledge, fays ſhe, there will he no way to avoid it > 
and I obſerve in your looks aa air of confidence that 
makes me halt afraid. The two motions of the Earth, 
of which I ſhall never make any doubt, make me ti- 
morous in all the ret; but however, is it po{lible 
that the Earth ſhould be luminous as the Mon is ? 
for that muſt be tomake up the reſemblance. Alas, 
Madam, faid 1, to be luminous is not fo a great mat- 
ter as you 1magine:;, there is only the Sun in which 
that quality is contiderable ; he is luminous in himn- 
ſelf, by ve:tue of a nature peculiar to him, but the 
Planets give' no Light, but as they are inlighten'd by 
him. He ſends his Light to the Mom, the returas 
it tous, and it muft nceds be likewile, that the Ear:b 
ſends the Light of the $ur to the 09n; for 'tis no 


farther from the Earth to the 53499n, than from the 
A79on to the Enrth. | 


Bur, iays the Marchionels, is the Far:h as proper as. 


the Moon to refiedt the Light of the Sun ? I obſerve, 
ſa:d't, that you have ſtill a.z001 thought for the Moon, 
which you cannot part with. The Light is compo- 
ſed of little Balls, that reyound from any thing that 
is ſolid, whereas they paſs in a ſtraight line through 
any thing that opens to them, as the Air, or Glaſs. 
So that hence it is that the Mom gives us Light, be- 
cauſ2 ſhe is a hard ſolid body that reti-&s thole lit- 
tle Balls upon us. Now I believe yon will not at 
all coateſt the ſolidity of the Eurth. Admire then 
what it 1s to be advantagiouliy plac'd. The Mom 
being ſo far diſtant from us, we only behold it as a 
luminous body, and know not that 'tis a great mals 
like the Earth, Oa the contrary, becaute the Earth 
has the ill luck to be ſeen by us near at hand, ſhe ap- 
pears to us a great maſs fit for nothing but to feed 
Cattel, and cannot diſcern that ſhe 15 laminous, be- 
cauſe we cannot ſet our l[clves at diſtance enough 
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f from her. Juſt ſo, ſaid ſhe, we are dazl'd with the | 
| luſtre of Conditions more elevated than our own, 


and never diſcern that in the bottom they are ex-, 
tremely alike. 


"Tis even ſo, ſaid T we would judge of all, but are 


#1. ſtill il] placed to take our view; in judging of our 
[ ſelves we are too near, and in judging of others too 
[1 \þ far off. The middle place between the Mom and 


a the Farth is the beſt to take a right” proſpect of 
1 —*Þboth; and better it would be, to be timply a Spe- 
Etator of the world than an Inhabitant., I ſhall ne- 
ver be comforted, ſays ſhe, for the Injuſtice we do 
the Ear;h, and our too nuch partiality to the: Mov, 
unleſs you afſure me that the people of the Mow 
have no more knowledge of their Adrantagzes than 
we have of ours, and that they take our Earth for a 
Star, without knowing that their own Hahitation 1s 
k ſo likewiſe. Ile wariant you for that, faid I, vc 
| appear to them to pertorm onr function of a Star 
regularly enough: 'tis true they do not ſce us de- 
ſcribe a Circle about them; but "tis no matter, the 
thing 15 this, The half of the Moon which was turn'd 
towards us at the beginning of the World, has con- 
tinued fo ever fince, ſhe till ſhews the ſame Eves, 
the ſame Mouth, and all the reſt of the Face, which 
thoſe Spots we dilcern in her, frame in our Inagi- 
Tation ;, if we ſaw the other half, other kind of Spors, 
in pom poſture, would doubtleſs create in our 
Imagination other kind of Figures. 'Tis not that 
the Moon does not turn about her ſelf, tis certain 
(he turns in juſt ſo much time as ſhe turns about tlie 
Earth, that 1s, na month. But' when ſhe has miadc 
once part of that turn about her ſelf, and that ſhe 
cught to hide, for example, one Cheek of that prc- 
tenaed Face from us, and appcar ſome other thing, 
ſhe makes the like part of her Circle about the Earth, 
and putting her ſeit in a new point of {11zht, ſhiciws us 8 
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fill the fime Cheek. So that the 21957, that in re- 


ſpect of the Sun and other Srzrs, turns about her 
ſclt, in re{pett of us turns pot all. She ſceshem all 
riſe and ſet in the ſpace of fifteen days, but our 


. Earth ſhe ſees daily hanging in the ſame place of 


Heaven. This ſeeming Inmmohility agrees not well 
with a body which ought to pals for a_$'4r 5, but "tis 


truc likewiſe that ſhe her lclf 15 not pertcet, The Moon 


has a ccftain wavering motion ( mots lihrar oriys ) 
which 1s the cauſe that a little cortcr of her Face 15 
lometimes hid, ard a little corner of the oppointe 
fc appears. Now ie undertake, that ſhe imputes 
tat wavcring to us, and imagines that we have a 
moVcment to and fro in the Heavens like a Pendu- 
lum, 

All theſe Planets, ſays the — , I find are 
made like us, whoare ſtill charg « others with what 
1s 1N OUr ſelves; the Earth as, %, m0: ] that turn, 
"tis the Sun ; The Moon ſays, 'Tis nor ] rhat waver, 
"tis the Earth: there's faults enough every where. 
] would not adviſe you, faid 1, to aitempt a Retor- 
mation: *Tis better that you fully cunvince your 
{lf of the perfet reſemblance of the Err: and Mevr 
R- pretent to your telt thole two great Bouls hang- 
i0g in the Heaicys. You know that the .Sun always 
enlizhtens once half of a Spherical body, and that the 
other half is in the Shadow. Then the yrn daily 


cnl1zhtens one halt both of the Farih ard the Moon, : 


Viz. 1n One halt "tis dav, inthe other night. Obſerve 
morcovcr, that as a Bail lotes its force when 1ever- 
tcrated from a Wall, ſo likewile the Light grows 
weak: when refleficd from another body. "That palc 
Livht which we. receive from the A70or, 15 the very 
Lizht of the Sun. but it catinot come to us but by 
Reliection. It muſe therctore loſe much much of the 
force, and vivaciy it had when it (el diredly upon 
th- iV1cOs ©Q that : = 10G oY EL 2b thich Wenicouie Ve 
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directly from the $4», and is reflected ſrom the Earth 
to the 3/00, muſt needs be but a pale Light when it 
reaches thither. So that which appears to us lumi- 
nous In the A79n, and which enlightens us in our 
nig.hts, Is the parts of the Moon where it is then 
aav, and the parts of the Farth where it is day being 
tura' tow arcs the parts of the Moon where it is night, 
inhightens tiem likewiſe 5, all depends upon the man- 
ner of the Mom and Eaxrihs regarding one another. 
In the firſt days of a month, when the Moon is not 
ſeen, ſhe 1s then between the Sin and us, and moves 
by cdav along with the Sum. It muſt needs be, that 
tne balt of her where it is day is turn'd toward the 
Sk, ard her other half that is henighted is turn'd 
towards us, Ve do not Iook to fee that half that has 
no Light to ſhew it iclf, but tnat halr of the Moon 
that is hbenightel being tnrn'd toward the half of the 
Earth where 1t is day, ſees us without being ſeen, and 
ſees us in the fame fizure as we lee the full Moron, 
"Tis'then, with the - Inhabitants of the 305, full 
Earth, ft I may be permicted the cxni2fſion. Af- 
ternard the Morn, wich advances 12 her monthly 
Circle, ditingages from nnder the $:», and b-gins to 
ſhew us a littie corner of her 7izliorten's bulf 5, and 
that's the Creſcent : and then likewiſe the parts of 
the Mga that ave benighted begin nor. to lee all the 
half of the Farth that is inlighten'd, and we are run- 
nins from them. -” 

"Tis enongh, ſaid the Marchioneſs. briſkly, T ſhall 
know all the reſt when 1 picaſe, 1 need but think 
0! It a moment and walk the 77999 about her 
monthly Circuit. . 1 fee in general that in the Moor 
trey bave a montn reverſe to ours, and le hold a 
Wager, that when !tis full Moon With us, *tis the in- 
Iignten'd balf of the 370n turn'd towards the ob- 
{cure part of the Ezrth, and 'tis then they ſee us 
not at ail, ant} Count it New Earih. IT would not be 
I C- 
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reproch'd to have requir'd fo minute an explication 
of a thing ſo eaſjte. But Pray how happen the #c- 

clipſes ? *[hat, ſaid I, beiongs to you to judge. 
When tis New [9:, that ine is between us and the 
Sun, and tat all her obſcure part is turn < tows —_— 


us in our Cay time 3 you ſce well that the Miacvow 
of that ov!/cure 117 1s caſt towar'!s 159. TI: «i {7951 
be direaly under the tur, lia titom hides him 


- from us, and at the {ame tine varreas a!l Chas LUN = 


nous part of the Ear:b that was leen by © Thc gricure 
part of the 31»5n. See there an Ec7i9;2 or the Sur 
for us in our day time, and an F:lip/: of e366 te” 
for the Mon 1a their night. When the M532 is Fall 
the Earth is betweea her and the Sur, and ail the 
obſcure half of the Earth is turr'd towards the 1!- 
lighten'd half of the —_— The Shadow of rhe 
Earth is then cait towards the 193;», and if it fall 
upon the body of the 992. it dual that luminous 
half waich ve ſaw, and hides the Sun fiom that lu- 
minous talf in the {on where it was day. See 
there an Eclrp/e of the 27-1: for: us in our » 'ght, and 
an Fclip/e of the Sun for the M97 10 her day The 
real01 why E -lipjes a0 not ha; 72EN CVELY Lime that 
the Aon is b-tween the $%; a tne Ec-tþ, or the 
Earth between tne Sur and the 5mm, 1s Hecauſe thoſe 
thice hodiez are not always in a righi 122 0576 to the 
O: nery and Uy COUCQUEnce that B. iy that OUZgat to 
niaxe the £, lin &% caits its Shadow a lite Oi ONE 142 ; 
ot that whici fould be of Dicured DY 1 © of 
I am very mi. h aftouſhed, {aid the Meri Monels, 
that there foal be fo little MyRery in Elipfor, a if 
vet all _ World fo ignorant of rhcir Cauſes Alt! 
{aid I, there are enonga in the World, that as they 
gy to Work, will never underſtand tim. The itt 
Iu; ins DENEVE tnat wien the Sur ani Mom are in 


Eclip;: , It 1 j3 a certain Derm that With his biack 
Paws ſtretch out towards thole Stars $, CNdeaVyours 
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"fo lay hold on them , and vou ſhall ſee at that time 


he Rivers cover'd with Heads of Jidians, who plunge 
Gives up to the neck in Water, as the inoſt de- 
your poiture, in their opinion , to prevail with the 
£1n and Moon to protect them from the Paws of the 
[2zmoin. The Americans think the Fun and Aſoon are 
47gry with them when they are cclips'd, and God 
k10wS what they do not; to reconcile themſelves with 
them. The Greeks, who were fo retin'd, did they 


'not believe a long while that the Zſoon was then in- 


chanted, and that ſhe was brought down from Hea- 
ven by Magicians, to calt a malig nant ' froth upon 
Herbs? And we our ſelves were we not very fair- 
ly frighten'd at an Ecliple of the $un not above thir- 
ty years tlince 2. . When an infinite number of people 
fiiut themſelves up in Caves, and the Philoſophers 
{at imployd their Pens to incourage us, writ 1N 
rain. 

Truly, ſays ſhe, all this is very much to the ſhame 
cf Mcn;, there ovght to be a general Edidt prohi- 
biting, That none Thould ever ſpeak of an Fclipſe, 
for fear of preſerving the memory of thoſe Follies 
that have bcen laid And done upon that account. 
T hen "twill be likewite neceſſary, ſaid T, by the ſame 


,Edlict to aboliſh the memory of all things, and forbid 


ever ſpeaking of any thing ;, for 1 know nothing in 


the World that is not a monument of the Folly ot 


mankind. 


Pray te!l me one thinz, ſays the Marchioneſs, are. 


they as much afraid of an Eclipſe in the Moon as We 
are here? It would ſeem to me a meer Burleſque, 
that the Jndian; of that Conntry ſhould plunge 
themſclves into the Water as ours do, and that the 
Americans there ſhould think our Earth angry with 
them, of the Greets IMaginc that we are inchanted 
and vo down to [poll cheir Herbs, or that we ſhould 


put them in ſuch a conſte; nation as they put us here. 
# : ao 
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T do not at all doubt it, ſaid T, I would very fain 
know why the Gentlemen of the Moon ſhould have 
more Wit than we, or what right have they to ſcare 
us, more than we have to ſcare them? And I be- 
lieve. ſaid I laughing, that as there have bcen and 
are an infinite number of Fools that adore the Moon, 
ſo there are likewiſe in the oor people that adore 
the Earth, and we are unon our knees one to ano- 
ther: Afrer all this, ſays fhe, we may well pretend 
to ſend Influences to the Moon, and give the Criſes 
to their Diſeaſes. But as but very little Wit and 
Ability is ſuthcient in the people of that Country, to 
deſtroy all thoſe Honours we flatter our ſelves withal z 


I muſt confels, I am till afraid we have ſomewhat 
the diſadvantage. ; 
Fear not, faicNl, it doth not appear that we are 


the only fooliſh Speczes in the World. Ignorance 
is a certain Good proper to be generally diftus'd ; and 
tho I only gueſs at that of the people of the Moon, 
yet I no more doubt it, than the moſt certain news 
that comes from thence. 

And what certain news is that, ſays ſhe ? *Tis 
"that, ſaid I, that is daily brought us frem thence by 
the learned, who travel thither with their long Per- 
ſpettives , they 'L tell you what Diſcoveries they have 
made of Lands, Seas, Lakes, mighty Mountains and 
profound Abyiles. 

You ſurprize me, fays ſhe, I apprehend well that 
they-may diſcover in the Moon Mountains and Abyl- 
ſes, that is apparent in her incqualitys ; but how 
can they diſtinguiſh Sea and Land ? Thus, lays 13 
becauſe the Waters that let part of the Light paſs 
through them and 'refleCt lels, appear at a diſtance 
obſcure Spots, and the Land, which by its folidity 
reflects all the Light, is the brighter part. All thole 
parts are lo well known, that "they have a!l Names 


given them, and generally they are Names of learn- 
Eq Men, 
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JO A Diſto!!rte 
ed Men. One place iseale# Conrnicys, another Ar- | 

chim des, anorner Glile 9, there's a C, ſoiar SCA, Por- | 

phi, ian Moinains, a #at Lit, and in fine the De- 

ſcription of t'1:2 372»: 13 0 c <aft, tat ihould a learn- 

ed ma1 be now _ he: no mor? lole his Way | 

than I ſhould do ia the Streets of . AY (fo | 

But, ſays the. 1 out be very much pleas'd to 

know more in, pa: tical: aow the more inland part of 

the Country 1s male. Jt 15 not po tÞle, {aid I, that 

the Gentlemen of the Ob'ervatory hoal:! in*orm you; 

you muit Inquire of Aoiph's, Who was conducicd 

thither by St: Fn, 'tis one of the moſt pleatant fol- 

lys of Arioſ.o, and T am ſure you wiil be well pleas'd 

to hear it. I confeſs, he jad done betier not to have 

introduc'd St. F:4n, a Name worthy of Veneration, 

but *t1s a Poetical Licence, that may pals tor only too 

much Gayty. The «hole Poem is dedicated to a 

Cardinal, and a great Pope has honour'd it with a 7 

glorious Approhation. which is to be [cen before ſome 

Editions. The Srorv 433 thus, Koland Nephew to 

Charlemain 35 14; mad becauſe the Fair Angelica 

had profer'd et before him : Aſtoiphss the brave 

Pa!14in found himſelf one day in the Terreſtrial Pa- 

radiſe upon the top of a very high Mountain, whither 

he had _ carried by his Zippogriff, he met there 

with St. #:/r. who told him, that to cure Roland's 

Madnels t was neceſſary they ſhould both together 

take a jonrneyv to. the Mon. Alſtolphus, who defir'd 

nothing 20:c than to ſee Countries, needed not much 

ſollicitacion, and they had preſeptly at hand a Cha- 

riot of Fire that mounted the Apoſtle and the Paladin 


up into the Air. Afolvhr;, who was no great Phi- 
lofopher, aumird to ſce the M29 much bigger than | 
ſhe aq and; to him trom thc Earth, and he was ' i 


yet mure ſurpriz'd to nd other Rivers, other Lakes, 

Mountains, Towns and Forreſts, and (which would 

have ſarpriz'd me as much) Nymphs hunting in thoſe 
Forreſts : "1 


' 
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Forreſts : But that which he-found molt rare in the ' 
Moon was a great Vale, where was 0 be tound all 
that was ever ; lot upon the Earth, of what kind ſ0- 
Ever, Crowns, Riches, Renoiwn, an inanity of Hopes, 
Time loft at lay, Alms apooiated after Deati , 
Veiſes preſeated to Princes and the Sighs of Lov- 
Ers. 

As for the Sighs of Lovers, ſaid the Mar chicaes, 
interrupting me, I know not whether in the days of 
Arioſt o tlizy were .loſt or not, but now adays I know 
none that. £9 to the Mom. Were there none but 
You, Madam , {aid I, all thoſe that have been. ad- 
dreſs'd to you, are fled thither, and they are enough 
to make a contiderable body. In fine, the 2Moon is 
ſo exact in coilecting all that is loft here below, that 

all is to be found pg even to the Donation of 
Conſtantine , but this Arioſto telis yo 11 YOur Car. 
The thing is, the Pones that have Neat” them- 
{lves Maſters of Ra: and Naly by vertue of a Do- 
nation from the Emperour Conſtantine, and the truth 
1s, no man knows what's become of it, But gue\s 
you what ſort of thing is to be found in the Morn. 
Folly. Ail that has ever been upon the tacc of the ' 
Earth, is there carctully preſery'd. Ir is not credible 
how many lot Wits are in the Aon They are fo 
many Pio!s full of a moſt ſubtil Liquor, which eaſily 
evaporates, unlefs the Phiol be cloſe ftop'd, and upon 
every Phiol is written the Nune of him to whom the 
Wit belongs. Ariojto ſets them altogether : but I 
chaſe rather to repreſent to my ſelf, that they are 
rang'd in good order in a long Gallery. 4/tolpbs 
was much amaz'd to find that the Phiols of many, 
whom he always thought very wite, were very fuil; 
and for own part, I believe that my own 1s grown 
pretty full fince I entertain'd you with Vilions, ſome- 
time Philoſophical, lumetume Poetical ; but that which 


comforts me, 13, that 'ris not impotlible bat that in 


all 
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all that 1 fay to you, I ſnall procure you likewiſe a 
liffle Phiol in the Mom ere it be long, The good 
PaÞrdin fail'd not to find his own there among, the 
reſt, and preſently laying hold on't, with permiſſhon 
of St. Fokn, he ſmuffed it up at his noſe, like the 
Queen of 4urgaries Water, but-A4rivſto ſays that he 
carried it not far, but Jet it return again to the Moon 
by a Folly he committed ſometime after. However 
he forgot not the Phiol of Roland, which was the 
bulinels of his journey, and he had trouble enough in 
Carrying it; for the Wit of that Hero was very hea- 
vv, and there was not a droþ wanting. In 'finc, 
Ariofto, according to his laudable cuſtom of ſaving 
what he pleaſes, makes this Apoitrophe to his Mi. 
ſtreſs, in excellent Verſe. who, my Fair one, ſyall 
mount up 10 Heaven to bring back my Wits Ioſt by your 
Charms? I ſhould not lament the loſs , pravrdet they 
wer? gore n0 further, but if matters continus as they 
hive hepun, I muſt expe: 10 hecome even ſuch as I have 
difori)” { Roland. Tet 1 hardly belive that to recover 
my Wits, it will be necefary that I travel t2r0uph the 
Air ro the Noon, my Wits ar? not fled ſo biph, they are 
ſtill hovering abi out your eyes and mouth :, anl if you de- 


fire I ſrould recover them, pive mz Jeaue 10 take rh-m 
m#h my Lips, Is not this pretty ? For my part, t0 


argue like 4ri9ffo, I would adviſe that none ſhould 
ver loſe their Wits but for Love; for you ſee they 
g0 nor far, and there necds no more than a pair of 
Lips to recover them 5 but when they are loſt by 0- 
ther means, as we, for example, loſe them now in Phi- 
loſophizing, they fly-to the 290, and are not to be 
recover'd at plealure. To make amends, ſaid the 
Marchioneſs, our Phiols ſhall be honomably ſet in the 
quarter of Philoſophical Piiols , whercas otherwiſe 
perhaps our Wits might run aſtray here to ſomebody 
unworthy of them. But ro: make an end of loſing 
mine, pray tell me, a _ tcll me very ſeriouſly, w he- 
LnCr 
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ther you think that there are Men in the fon or 
not ; for hitherto you have not diſcours'd to me of 
of any thing poſitively enough. Who 1? ſays I, I 
do not at all believe there are Men in the Mm. 
Do but obſerve how the face of Nature is chang'd 
in the diſtance between this and Chinr; you find 0- 
ther Faces, other Figures, other Manners and almoſt 
other principles of Reaſon ; and certainly in ſuch a 
diſtance as between this and the Moor , the change 
ought to he much more conſ1derable. When we go 
to ſome Lands newly diſcover'd, we find the Inhabi- 
tants ſcarce Men ;, they are a ſort of Animals in hu- 
mane ſhape, and ſometime imperfe& enough, but al- 
moſt wholly without reaſon : therefore ſurely he that 
ſhould goon to the Moon, would not find them Men 
at all. 

What ſort of people would they be then, ſaid the 
Marchionels, with ſome impatience 2 In good Faith, 
Madam, ſaid I, 1 cannot refolve you. It it were poſ- 
fible that we had Reaſon, and yet were not Men, 
and that we were the Inhabitants of the Moon, could 


 -we well imagine that there were luch Creatures here 


below as we call Mankind 2 Could we repreſent to 
our ſelves a thing in Paſſions fo fooliſh and ſo wiſe in 
refleftion, of ſo ſhort a duration and fo long a fore- 
tight, ſo much knowledge in things unprofitable and fo 
much ignorance in the moſt important, great a defire 
of liberty, & {ſo much inclination to Servitude; ſo much 
defire to be happy,& ſo great an incapacity of being ſo? 
the People of the Moon muſt have a great deal of ſenſe 
to divine all this. We ſee our ſelves daily, and yet are 
to ſeek to know how we are made. It made ſome ſay, 
that the Gods were full of Ve#ar when they made 
Man, and when they came to look upon their Work 
in a ſober temper, they could not torbear laughing. 
Well then, ſaid the Marchioneſs, I ſee we are fe- 
cure of the people of the m_ they'l not ditcover 
ws 4 
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us; but IT ſhould he very glad we could know them ? 
tor, to tell you truth, ir much diſquiets me to know 
that they are there aboye in that ſoon that we now 
ſee, and that we cannot art all repreſent to our ſelves 
how they are made. And why, ſaid 1, are you not 
concern'd too for the Inhabitants of that great Terra, 
Auſtrals, which is hitherto utterly unknown to us ? 
both they and we are carried in one Veſlel, they in 
the Proe and we in the Poup; you ſee there 1s no 
Communication between the Proe and the Poup, and 
that at one end of the »hiÞ 'tis not known what ſort of 
people are in the other; yet you would know what's 
done in the Moon, thai other Veſſel that fails in the 
Heavens at fo great a diftanee from us. 

. Oh! ſays ſhe I reckon the Inhabitants of the Ter- 
74 Auſtral;s as known; for "cis certain they muſt needs 
reſemble us very much ,and in fine, we may know 


them, when ever wc take the pains to go ſee them, 


there' they are and cannot avoid us; but the people 
of the 19m, we ſhall never know, 'tis that I deſpair 
of. * It I ſhould anſwer you ſeriouſly, ſaid I, that we- 
know not what may core to pals, you wonld laugh 
at me, and I ſhonld weil deſerve it, but in the mean 
time I could defend my felt well enough if I pleas'd. 
I have a thought in my head#that is very ridiculous, 
whicl yet (I know not how I got it, being fo imper- 
tinent as it is) has ſome appearance of truth. Ile 
hold a Wagcg, tnat Ile bring you to acknowledge 
againft all reaſon, that there may be in time a Com- 
merce between the Moon and the Earth. Conſider 
with your ſelf the Circumſtances of 4merica, before 


it was diſcover'd by Chriſtopher Columbus, the Inha- 


bitants lived .in the extremeſt Ignorance , ſo great 
ſtrangers to knowledze, that they knew not the moſt 
ſimple and moſt neceſſary Arts, they went naked, had 
no Arms but the Bow, and could never imagine that 
Men cold be carried by Animals; they look'd gry 

the 
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tie Sea as a great ſpace pronihired to Men, that it 
was joyn'd to the Heavens, and that b-yond it was 
nothing. 'Tis true, atcer ſpending whole years in 
making hollow the Trunk of a great Tree with ſharp 
frones, they put to Sea in that Trunk, and coaſted 
the Shoar with Wind and Tide; but as that Veſſel 
was often ſubje&t to overſet. they were as often put: 
'to {wim to recover it; and, to ſpeak properly, they 
conſtantly ſwam, only then when they took breath in 
their Boats. Whoever ſhould have told them that 
there was another ſort of Navization incomparably 
more periect, that men could traverſe that vaſt ex- 
tent of Waters where and how they pleas'd, that 
they could ſtop without motion in the midi of the: 
rolling Waves, and comma"4 the ſwifcaets* of their 
Courſe; and in fine, that the Sea, vaſt as it is, was 
no obſtacle to the Communication of people, pro- 
vided there were people on the other fide, you 
may well imagine they woald never have believ'd 
it. Yet you ſee the time came. thar. the ſtrangeſt 
Snettacle in the World, and he leaft ——__ by 
them, appear d before them, huze enormous Bodies 
that ſeem'd t6 fly upon Sea with white Wings that 
vomited fire on all ſides. and -2ft npoa their Shoars 
an unknown ſort of people cial with Tron, zovern- 
ing thoſe Monſters that ran upon the S-a, as they 
pleas'd, and bearing Thunier in their 1s that 
beat down all before them. E-om wheace come 
they 2 Who could bring them over Sea 2 Who pur. 
the Fire in their power ? Are they Gads? Are 
they Children of the Sun? For certainly theſe arc 
not Mn, I kuow not, Maqiun, wrethter you con- 
ceive, as I do, the great ſurprize of the Am-ricane, 
but certainly never any equall') it. After all this, 
I will no more {wear that there will-not be in time a 
Commerce between the M1: & the E1rth, Coull the 


Amricans belieye that eyer there ihould be any he- 
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lveen 4merict and Europe, and that they alone ſhould 
not know it  *Tis true. there is a great ſpace of 
of Air and Heaven to be travers'd between the Earth 
and the Moon, but did thoſe great Seas appear to 


- the Americans any more fit for paſſage ? Seriouſly 


and truly, ſays the Marchionels, looking upon me, 
vou are a Fool. Who ſays the contrary, ſaid 1? 
But, {avs the, I'm not content with your Confeſſion, 
Vle prove it to you. The Americans were ſo igno- 
rani that they never minded whether thoſe vaſt Seas 
c01:!:1 be paſſed or not, bat we that are ſo knowing 
woid reeds imavine a paſlage through the Air, if 
it werc poltible tt go there. A thing poſſible, ſaid 
I, 1s more than imagination; Men begin alrcady 
ro '' a little, ſeveral perſons have found the ſecret 


_ of ting themſelves with Wings, that ſupport and 


vive them motion in the Air, and they can fly over 
Rivers, and from Steeple to Steeple. "Tis true, 'tis 
net the flight of an Eagle, and-it has coſt thoſe new 
Birds ſometimes a Leg or an Arm; but that in tlic 
mean time does but repreſent the firſt Planks that 
were let a float, and were the beginning of Navi- 
v1tion, There was a great diſtance 'or difference 
between thole Planks and a great Ship that could 
make a Circnit abont the World, yct by little and 
litt!- they are grown up to a great Ship. So the 
Art of Flying is yet in its infancy; it will dai- 
ly grow towaids perfection, and ſometime or other 
we ſhall get up to the Moon, Can we pretend to 
have diſ.over'd. all things, or to have proceeded ſa 
far that nothing is to be added? Ah! we muſt 
needs ailow that there is ſomething yet to do for the 
Ages to come. TI will ncyer allow, ſays ſhe, that any 
man can fly, without breaking his neck. Well, faid 
I, if you will have it that they fly fo ill here, they'l 
fiy better in the Moon, the pcople there are fitter 
tor the Art than we, and 'tis no mattcr whether we 
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£0 to them or they come to us, juſt ſo the American; 
could not dream of the Art of Navigation, when a 
the other end of the World it was well underftood” 
Why then, ſays ſhe, almoſt angry, the people of the 
Aſoon ſhould be already come. The Europeans, ſaid I, 
ready to laugh, did not diſcover 4merica till after 6900 
years,ſo long was requiſite to bring Navigation to that 
pertettion, as to venture to. paſs the Ocean, the peo- 
ple of the Moon can poſhbly make little voyages in the 
Air, and at this hour they are exerciſing. when toy 
are grown more knowing and expert, we ſhall ice 
them , and God knows. what a fſurprize 'tw1il! be. 
You are inſufterable, ſaid ſhe, to conclule ins with 
luch empty Arguments. If you provo.:2 mz, aid I, 
I know what I can yet add to confirm them. Ob- 
{crve that the World diſcloſes it ſelf by little and 
Irttle the Ancients held it for certain that the tor- 
rid and frozen Zones werc ngt habitable, and in the 
time of the Romans the general Map of the Earth 
was not much bigger than the Map of the Empire, 
which had much of Greatneſs in one ſenſe and Izno- 
rance in another; in the mean time Men have been 
found to inhabit both in the hot and cold Climatss. 
Sec there the World inlarged: So likewile it was 
thonght that the Ocean cover'd all the Earth, but 
what was then known, and that there was no Anti- 
podet ;, tor they were never heard of :, and alſo. could 
they have had their Feet upward and their Head 
downward ? After ſo pleaſant a reaſoning, the An- 
tipodes arc diſcover'd, and there's a new Reforma- 
tion of the Map, and a new half of the World. 
Underſtand me well, Madam ;, Thoſe Artipodes ſo dil- 
cover'd beyond all expeQation, ought to inſtruft 
us to be wary in our Judgment. The Diſcovery of 
the World will poſſibly be finiſhed by us, and we 
frall know all as far as the Moon: We have not yet 
attain'd ſo far; becauſe as yet all the Earth is not 
B 3 diſc9- 
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diſcover'd, and becauſe all muſt be done in order. 
When we know our own habitation well, it will he 
allow'd us to make acquaintance with our Neighbours 
without lying, faid the Marchioneſs looking attentive- 
Iy on me, vou are ſo ſerious in this thing, that doubt- 
leſs you muſt needs believe all you ſay, I ihould be for- 
ry for that, ſaid T, I would ouly lett you ſee, that a 
Chimerical opinion may be maintain'd well enough to 
confound a perſon of witt, but not enough to perſs ade 
"tis only truth that perſwades, and that even not 
without producing all its proofs, it infinuates ſo natu- 
rally into the mind, that we ſeem only to remember 
it, though it be the firſt time we heard of it. Ah! 
fays the Marchioneſs, you now give me ſome com- 
fort ; your fallacious reaſoning made me fick. I am 
now in a better condition to go to bed and fleep 
quietly, if you think fit that we rctire. 


OO — 
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Third Evening. 


He Marcioneſs would have ingag'] me to pro- 
ſec.ite our Entertainments in the day time ; 
but T told her, that we ought not to truſt our Cl1i- 
merical Notions to any but the Moon and Stars; 
tor they -*ere the Object of them, We fail'd not 
then in the Evening to take our Walk into the Park, 
which was now become a place conſecrated to our 
learned Converſatian. 
I have News to tell you, ſaid 1. The Moon, which 
I told you yeſterday was according to all appearance 
inhabited, may Ppoſhbly not be ſo; 1 have thought 
of a thing that indangers the Inhabitanrs. I can- 
not ſufter that, ſays ſhe; Yeſterday vou made i 
\ CXPCC 
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expect to ſee them ſoon here, and now there's n? 
{uch people in the World. You ſhall not deinde m<- 
ſow. You mate me belicre the Inhabitants of th® 
Mnmn.* I have overcome the dithculty of doing fo» 
and I will believe it. Not o fait, aid I, you OUgNt 
to yield your ſelf but by halves in things that are 
to be belicy'd, and to reſerve one half Tree where 
the contrary may be admitted, it occation be. I'm 
not to be ſatisfied; ſaid ſhe, with Sentences ; let's 
£0 to the matter : Arc we not to argue of the 11997, 
as of St. Denjs ? No, laid I, the M2209 is not th like 
the Earth, as St. Deny 1s to Paris, The Sun railes 
from the Earth and Waters Exhalations and Vapours 
which mount in the Air to a certain heighth, where 
they gather and form the Clo1ds. Thoſe Clouds 
hanging there, fly irreguiayly about our Glohe, and 
ſhadow ſometime one Country, ſoractime another. 
Whoever ſhould ſee the Earth at a diftance, would 
often obſerve great change* n»v1 the ſurface; for a 
large Country cov2rd wit” QClonis wonld 2ppear 
an obſcure part, and yourdi bhacome \:minous as 
thc Clouds remov'l, Tos 5pyu's world appear to 
change place, or gather in div er{e manner 3, Or whol- 
ly diſappear $0 likewiſe we fhould ſee the ſame 
changes in the face of the Moon, if ſhe tad Clouds 
about her: but on the coatrary all her $S99:3 are 
hx'd, her parts always Ilnminous, and there's the 
miſchiet on'r. By this account the $47 raiſes no Va- 
pours nor Exlalations about the 2ſ99m. It muſt 
therefore be a body infinitely more hard and ſolid 
than our Earth, and the more ſubtil parts of it 2a- 
lily diſingage themſelves from the others, and mount 
on high as ; ſoon as they are put in motion by the 
Heat : So that it muſt be a maſs of Rocks and Mar- 
ble where there are no EVaporations : For they are 
ſo naturally & nec ellarily rais'd where there are Wa- 
ters, that there muſt nceds be n9 Water where there 
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3s no Vapour. What are then the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Rocks, which can produce nothing, and of that 
Country that has no Water 2 How now ! cry'd ſhe, 
have you forgot chat you afſur'd me there were Seas 
in the Moon to be fcen from hence ? That's but a 
conjetture, ſaid I, I am ſorry tor it; thoſe obſcure 
parts which are taken' for Seas, perhaps are but great: 
Cavities :; at this diſtance it niay be allow'd not to 
gueſs exattly right. But, ſays ſhe, is that ſuthcient 
to make us renounce the Inhabitants of the ſoon ? 
Not wholly, Madam, ſaid I, we will neither con- 
clude for them nor againſt them. I muft confels 
my Weakneſs, ſays ſhe, I am not capable of ſo per- 
fet an irreſolution; I muſt believe, Fix me pre- 
ſently in ſome one opinion concerning the Inhabi- 
tants of the Moon; let us preſerve them or annihi- 
late them for ever, that they may be no more ſpo- 
ken of :;, but rather let us preſerve them, it pollible ; 
for I have entertain'd an inclination for them which 
I can hardly quit, Why tten, ſaid I, IT will not 


| leave the Moon a Deſart, let us people it again to 


fatisfie you. In truth, fince the Appearance of the 
Spots of the Mor do not change, it cannot be belicv'd 
that that there are Clouds about her that darken 
ſometimes one part, ſometime another ; but yet that 
doth not argue that ſhe doth not ſend out Vapours 
and Exhalations. Our Clouds which we lee carried 
in the Air are but Exhalations and Vapours, which 
at their rifing from the Earth are ſeparated in par- 
ticles too ſmall to be ſeen, and which when mounted 
a little higher meet a Cold that condenſes them, an 
renders them viſtble by the union of their parts, af- 
ter which they become groſs Clouds that float in 
the Air, where their bodys are ſtrangers till they fall 
in Rain : But thoſe very Vapours and Exhalations arc 
Jometimes diſperſed enough to become inviſtble. and 
do not 1cunite, but when they torm a ſubtil Dew, 

whicly 
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Tliich is not fecn to fall from any Cloud, Tt may 
| be likewiſe that the Vaponrs which riſe from the 
Moon ;, (tor it muft needs ie that ſome do ariſe from 
her. I: 1s not credible that the 7799 199uld be a 
body of ſo equal a lolidity in its parts, all eoually in 
repoſe one after the other, and all incapabic of re- 
ceiving any change by. the ation of the .7u7 upon 
them: We do not know any fuch body in nature, 
Marble it ſclf is not ſo Whatever is moſt, ſolid 
changes and alters, either by a ſecret and inviſible 
motion in it ſelf, or by fome that it receives from 
without ;, ) it may be then that thoſe Vapours that 
riſe from the Mcgon, do not gatizer about her in 
Clouds, nor fall back upon her in Rain, but only in 
Dew : and for that, it- is ſuthcient that the Air, with 
which the M-zon is apparently ſurrounded , as our 
- Earth is with hers, is ſomewhat different from our 
Air, and the Vapours of the Moor ſomewhat different 
from the Vapours of the ;Earth, which is a thing more 
than probable. Upon this account it will follow, that 
the matter being otherwiſe diſpos'd in the M292 than 
upon the Earth, the effetts muſt be dificrent; but 
it matters not. From the moment that we have 
an interior mot1on in the parts of the M-2:,o0r produc'd 
found by foreign cauſcs,the Inhabitants of the M07 are 
reſtor'd, and we have a fund neceflary for their ſub- 
ſiftance, This will furniſh us with Fruit, Corn, Wa- 
ter, and all that we deſire. I mean Fruit, Corn and 
Water, ſuch as are in the Myon ;, tor'I profeſs not to 
know of what ſort they are, all fit for the uſe of the 
Inhabitants, whom I know as little. 

That is to ſay, ſays the Marchionels , that you 
only know all is well there, but know not how : 'tis 
indeed a great deal of ignorance with a little know- 
ledge, but we muſt be content ;, I am but too hap- 
py that you have reſtor'd to the Moon her Inhabi- 
tants, I am likewiſe well pleas'd that you allow mY 
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Air to cover her; for otherwiſe I ſhould think a 
Planet too naked. | 

Thoſe two different Airs, ſaid I, do much con. 
tribute to hinder the Communication of the two Pla- 
nets. It there were no more than flying in the mat- 


ter, who knows, as I told you yeferday, but that 


in time we may fly well enough. Yet I confels there 
Is no great appearance of it, the great diftance of 
the Mon from the Earth would be one difficulty to 
overcome, which 1s cer cainly contderable:;, but were 
there no ſuch difficuiry, and thai the tro Planets 
Were very near, 1t would not 5e poſfiole to pals from 
the Air of one to the Air of the otizer. Water 1s 
the Air of Fithes, they 1vo pals into the Air of 
Birds, nor Birds into the Air 05 Fiſhes, not. that the 
diſtance hinders them, but becauic.,each of them is 
conhn'd to his own Air. We find that ours is mixt 
with Vapours more thick and groſs than that of the 
Moor , therefore ſhould an Inhabitant of the Moor 
venture upon the. Confines of our World , he'd be 
drown'd in our Air at his firſt arrivai, and we ſhould 
ſee him tumble down dead before us. 

Oh! cry'd the Marchionelſs, how I ſhould rejoyce 
at a Shipwrack that would lay before us a good num- 
ber of thote people. We might then contider thoſe 
extraordinary Figures at our leifture. But, ſaid TI, 
-it they were expert enough to ſail upon the exte- 
rTiour ſurface ef our Air, and ſhould lay Nets and 
Hooks for us as we do for Fithes, would that pleaſe 
you? Why not, ſays ſhe, laughing ? for my part 1 
would willingly put my ſelf into their Nets, only 
to haye the fatisfaction of ſeeing them that caught 
me. 

But bethink your ſelf, ſaid I, that you may be ill 
when you arrive at the top of our Air, we cannot 
breath in all its extent, it muſt needs he ſo, for we 
cannot breath upon the tops of ſome Mountains 

and 
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and 1 much wonder that thoſe that have the folly 

to believe that cerrain corporeal Ceniz inhabit the 
pureſt Air, do not likewiſe fay, that the reaſon why 

| thoſe Gerniti come lo lellom to us, an: make fuch 
4 ſhort Viſts, is decauſe few amo1g them are expert in 
Diving, and thoſe that are, cannot dive to the bot- 
tom of our thick Air, ro ſtay any loag time. So 
that heie you {ce three natural Barr cad; to prevent 
our going out 0f our World or entring that of the 
Mom. Yet let us try for our Catisfaction, to gueſs 
what we <2: of that VVorid. . I bclieve, for example, 
that we might ſee the Heaven. tun and Stars of ano- 
ther colour than we ſc them here. We behold all 
thoſe Objects here through a kind of natural Per- 
ſpedtive which {ſhews them otherwiſe than they are, 
that Perſpettive is our Air, mixt as it 13 with Va- 
pours and Exhalations, which extend. not very high. 

| Some Moderns pretend that in it {lf it is of a blue 
| colour, as well as the Sca, and that that colour ap- 
pears not either in th= one or the other, but in a 
great depth. The Heaven of the fixed Stars, fay 
they , has of it felt no light, and conſequently it 
would appcar black ; but we {ec it through the Air 
which 1s blne, and repreſents it blue to us. If that 
be ſo, the Rays of the Sun and Stars cannot pals 
through the Air. without receiving a littie tincture 
of that colour, and loſing fome of their own'; but 
were it fo that the Air had no colour of its own, 
it is c2rtain that the Light of a Flamieau ſeen through 
a thick miſt appcars red, though it be not its natural 
colour, and our Air is no more than a thick mift 
that changes the colour of tie H-:aven, $1n and 
zars. Sv that the Air of the 9 being of ano= 
ther nature than our Air, or having in it (lf a.. 
tintture of another colour, or at leaft being ano- 
ther miſt that cavſe> that Change of colour in the 


ccleſtial bodies, the Peripettive throngh which all is 
ſcen, 
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ſeen, in reſpe(t of the people of the Moor is chant 


ged. 

hat, ſays the Marchioneſs, makes me prefer our 
abode before that of the Mon; for I cannot be- 
lieve that the Appearance of the celeſtial colours is 
ſo pleaſant there as here. Let us ſuppole a red Sky 
and green Stars, they will not agree ſo well toge- 
ther as Stars of a pure Gold-colour upon blue. Any 
that heard you, {ays I, would think you were dreſ- 
ſing up a Suit of Clothes. or furniſhinz a Room 
but believe me, Nature underſta:.ds :: ::1 enough 
what ſhe does, leave it to her to invent a mixture 
of Colours for the oor, and Tl undertake it ſhall 
be weil approved. She faii'd not to work variety 
of Proſpetts in the Univerie at every turn of the 
eye, and yet the variety is ſtill pleafing. 

I know her Artifice, ſaid the Marchioneſs, ſhe 
ſpar'd her ſelf the pains of making variety of Ob- 
jects, and only chang'd the Pccſpettives ; ſo that the 
has the Honour of that great Diverſty without be- 
ing at the Expence. With a blue Air ſhe gives us 
a blue Sky, and poſſibly with a red Air ſhe gives 
the Inhabitants of the Moor a red Sky, but ſtill "tis 
the ſame Sky. In my opinion ſhe has likewiſe plac'd 
in our imagination certain Perſpettives, through 
which we ſee all, and which change the Qbjeets in 
reſpet of eyery particular man. Alexander {aw the 
Earth a fair place fit tor the Seat of a great Em- 
pire ;, Celadon ſees it only as the abode of his Aſ/trea, 
and a. Philoſopher ſees it only as a great Planet 


moving in the Heavens and throng'd with Fools. 


I do not believe that the proſpe& is more different 
between the Earth and the Moon, than between Ima- 
gination and Imagimmation. 

The change of the Proſpe@, ſays IT, is more ſur- 
prizing 'in our Imaginations, for they arc but the 
fame Objets which we (&e | differently ; but in thg 
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Moon othei Objects are to be ſeen, or none of thoſe 
that are ſeen here, poſſibly in that Country they 
know not Aurora nor the Twilight, before the Sun 
riſes and after he ſets ; the Air that turrounds us 
and is rais'd above us, receives Rays which cannot 
fall upon the Earth, and being, very thick, it ſtops ſome 
of them & reflefts them upon us, tho they v. :re not na- 


turally defign'd for vs. So tha” Aurora and the Twi- 


light is a particular favour of Nature, a Light which 


regularly we ought not to have, and which ſhe gives 
us over and 2boye our due. But it may not be {0 


proper in ''* *© -. whe the Arr is apparently 
more Puic (6 beat aown the Ravs of the Sun be- 
fore he ri({-5 or after he is ſet. You have not there 
that favourible Light, which growing upon you by 
degrees p'.pares you eahly for the Arrival of the 
Sun, and .ch by-the {ame degrees declining pre- 
pares you tor his abſence. You are in a profound 
Darkneſs, and all or: a ſuddain, as though a Curtain 
were d:*_", you find your eyes ſtruck with the 
Light ot che Sun; again you are' in a bright and 
vigorous Light, aad all on a ſuddain you drop into 
a profound Ja.knels, the day and night arc not joine 
ed with a middle hight tlat participates both of the 
one and the other. The Rainbow 1s likewiſe a thing, 
wanting to the people of the Moon ; for as the Aus 
rord 1s an eftett of the grolſsneſs ofthe Air and Va- 
pours; ſo the Rainbow is. form'd in Clouds from 
whence falls the Rain, ſo that we are oblip'd for the 
moſt beautitu! thing in the World, to that which is 
the leaſt ſo. Since then there are no groſs Vapours 
about the Moon, nor rainy Clouds, farcwe! Rain- 
bow, farewel Aurora, to what now muſt we relemble 
the fair ones of that Country? What a fource of 
compariſons is there loſt ! I am not much concern'd, 
laid the Marchioneſs, for thole compariſons, and 1 
tind recompenſe enough in the 09m tor the want of 

the 
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the Riinbow and 4vrora; for by the ſame reaſon 
there :s neither Thunder nor Liz:taing, both which 
are form'd in the Clouds, the days are {ill tair and 
ſerene, and the San in the day tiume never out of 
fight, the Stars are viſible all night, no Storm or 
Tempeſt is ever kaown, nor any thing that 1s an 
eftett of an angry Herven. What rezſbn do you 
find then of Complaint 2 You reprelent the Moon 
to me, ſaid I, a an inchanted abode, but in the mean 
gime I know 'not whether it be fo pleaſart to have 
daily a ſcorching $47 over a mans heal, and not a 
Cloud to mo: Ierate the Heat, it may be likewiſe 
*tis thereiore Nature has miade certain kind of Pits 
in the 29% big enouth to be diſcern'd by oar Glaſ- 
ſes; for they are not mountains, hut hollow places 
which appear in the midſt of certain plains. How 
do we know but the Inhabitants of the Moon ſhelter 
themſelves there from the extremity of the Heat : ? 
poſſibly they live no where elſe but there, and ris 
there they build their Towns. We ſce here that the 
Subterranean &9%e was alimoit as big as K9me above 
the Earth; there needs no mo:e than to take away 
this, the "ref will be a Town like thoſe in the 
Moon ;, a whole Populace is together in one of thoſe 
Cavities, and from one to another they communicate 
| by ſubterranecous ways. You laug' now at this Vi- 
non, and I heartily agree vou ſhould, but: in the 
mean time to tell you {erioutly, vou may be deceiv- 
ed ſooner than 1. You think the people of the -10n 
ought to inhavit upon the {urtace of their Planet as we 
Udo upon ours. "Tis quite contrary ;, though we live 
upon the ſurface of our Planet, they may not at all 
live upon the {urface of theirs, a!l things ought to 
be very difference kece from what they are there. 

Tis 20 matter, {aid the Marchioneſs, I cannot re- 
ſalve to let the Inhavitants of the 30m live in perpe- 


tual obſcurity, But you would he yet more concern'd, 
/ ſaid 
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ſaid T, if you knew that an ancient and great Phi- 
loſopher has made the 2109» the abode of bleffed 
Souls. All their Happineſs confifts in hearing there 
the Harmony which the cel-{tial bodies make in their 
motions :, bur he pretends that when the Moor falls 
in the Shadow of the Earth, they cannot then hear 
that Harmony , and 'tis then thoſe poor Souls cry 
out deſperately, and th2 Mvom makes what hafte ſhe 
can to d2liver them out of that trouble. We may then, 
ſays ſhe, expett to ſee th. happy Souls of the Moor 
here ; for 'tis certain they are ſent lixewiſe to us, 
as to their Paradice, and between thoſe two Planets, 
the Moo1 and Earth, 'tis thought ſutacicat proviſion 
is made for the happineſs of Souls by mutually tranfſ- 
porting them into each others World. Serioulty , 
ſaid I, it woild be no ſmall pleaſure to fe: many diffe- 
tent Worlds; 'tis a pleature to make the Voyage in 
imagination only, 'twould ſurely be much more fo 
in effedtt. It wou!d be much better than to go from 
hence to Fap:n, that 13 to lay, than to rake the pains 
to run from one corner of the Earth to another, and 


all to ſee nothing elſe but men. Well, ſays ſhe, let us 


take a Voyage a2out the Planets, as well as we cane 
What ſhould hinder us? Let us place our (elves it 
all thoſe differe:t points of fight, and from theace 
confider the World. Have we no more to {ee in the: 
Moon ? I think not, faid I, at leait I have ſhewn 
you all that is within my knogledge. Leaving the 


Mom and bending our Courle toward the Sw, we 


meet Yen:s, and in Yen's I return again to Saint 


Denu. Yen's turns about her (elf and about the. 


Sun, as the on doth; and it is found, bythe Te- 
leſcope that 2, as well as the Mom, has her 1n- 
creaſes and Decreaits, and 15 full, according to her di- 

verſe ſcituation in reſpett of the Earth, 
The 901 according to ail appearance is inhabit- 
ed, why not Yen a$ weil * But, tays ihe, in faying 
| itl> 
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ſtill, u%y not, you ſeem to deſign Inhabitants for all 
the Planets. Doubt it not, faid 1, that 47y has a 
vertue in it ſufthcient to peeple all. We ſee that 
the Planets are all of the ſame nature,all opaquc bodies 
that receive no Light but the Suns, which they refle& 
from one to another,& have a!l the ſame motions ; thus 
far a!! are equal. In the mean time we muſt conceive 
that thoſe great bodies are made to be uninhabited, 
that that's their natural Condition, and that the 
Earth only was exempted from it. He that wil] be- 
lieve (o, let him believe; for my part I cannot con- 
cur with him. I find, ſays ſhe, that you are very 
very much confirm'd in your opinion_within this lit- 
tle while; it is not long fince the Mom was made 
a Deſert, and you were not much concern'd at it, 
and now ſhould any one venture to tell you that all 


the Planets are not inhabited as the Earth is, I find 


you would be angry. *T1s true, ſaid I, at that mo- 
ment when you ſurpriz'd me, had you contradicted 
me about the Inhabitants of the Planets, T ſhould 
not only have maintain'd them againſt you, but 1 
beliere I ſhould have told you how they are all 
made. There are moments for b-lieving, and I ne- 
ver bcliev'd it ſo much as at that moment. But 
now in a cooler Judgment, I think it would be very 
ftrange that the Earth ſhould be fo well inhabited 
as it is, and tic other Planets not at all; for I would 
not have vou think that we ſee al! that inhabits the 
Earth , there are as many ſpecies of Animals invi- 
ſible as viſible. We ſee down from the Elephant to 
the Mite and the Cicon, there our fight terminates; 
but from the Mitre and the Cicon begins an infinite 
multitude of Animals to which the Mite is an Ele- 
Phant, and which are not diſcernable to our plain 
ſight. Glaſſes have diſcover'd to ns many Liquors 
Full of little Animals , which we ſhould never have 
ſuſpeted to have been there; and "tis not. impro- 

bable 
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| bable that the Taſt an! Relith or thoſe Liquors pro- 


ceeds from the biting o: ſting, of thoſe Animals Upon 
the tongue an{l palace. Do but mix {ome things wit! 
lome of thole Liquors, or expole them to the Ep 
or let them corrupt, and you thall preſently | 

nev fpccics of little Animal! 

Miny ho lics that ſeem ſol: 1, are only a heap of 
thoſe indilcernable Animals, which find as much 1i- 
berty ivr motion there, as they necd, The Leaf of 
a Tree is a little World , iniabited by iavifible 
Worms, to whom it ſeems a place of immenſe ex- 
tent, there they fint Mountains and Abyites, and 
the Worms that mnavit on one fide of the Leaf, have 
no more communication with thole on the other tide, 
than we have with the Antipszdezs. With mach more 
realon, in my opinion, a great Planet may be a 
World inhabited. There has been found even in 
ſome kind of e exceeding hard Stones innumerable lit- 
tle Worms lodg'd in all parts in inſenfthle vacuitics, 


and were only nouriſh'd with. the {ubitance of the 


fone: imagine with your ſelf how many little 
Worms there might be, and*how many years t'iey 
ſubiiſted upon a bit no bigzer than a grain of Sand, 

anc, according to this examplC, were the 1997 only 
an heap of Rocks, rather tha there ſhould be no In- 
habitants, I &ould mare them gnaw upon thoſe 
Rocks. In fine, all things have Lite, a!l are ani- 
mared ; take you a'l thoſe ſpecies of Arimals newly 
liſcover'd, and thoſe that we may eallly judge are 
yet to be diſcoy er d, tocet! with tho that we 
da:ly fee, and you will corraindy find that the Earth 
13 weil peont d, and that Nature has been fo liberal 
in Animals, that ſhe nev{>r took care that Half of 
them fhoi!ldl be tcen s do you Telitve then, that hav- 


ns been fo fruittul in her Produ&ions here even to 


exceſs, ſhe has been fo barren in the otter Planets, 


_ 


as to pro:ince noting uring 7 
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I am convinc'd, ſaid the Marchioneſs, in my rea- 
ſon; bat my imagination is overwhelm'd with that 
infinite multitude of Inhabitants in all the Planets, 
and confounded with the diverſity that muſt needs be 
among them; for I well ſee that Nature, as ſhe is 
an enemy of repetitions, has made them all difterent, 
but how ſhall we repreſent it 2 The Imagination, 
{aid I, cannot pretend to repreſent it, ſhe can go no 
farther than the Eyes lead her : one certain general 
view may give a proſpect of that divertity that Na- 
ture has wrought in all thole Worlds. All Faces in 
general arc wrought according to one and the ſame 
model, but thole of two great Nations, of the Eu- 
rop2ans, for example, and 4fricans izem to be fram'd 
to two particular models, and we may yet fhnd a par- 
ticular modci in the Faces of every Family, What 
ſecret ſhouic' Nature nave in traming ſuch variety 
in one only thing lo fiinple as a Face We are in 
the Univerie but as one little Family, where all the 
Faces reſemble 5 another Planet 1s another Family, 
where the Faces have another Air, 

"Tis moft certain that the ditterences increaſe in 
proportion to the diſtances, and whoeyer ſhould ſec ; 
an Inhabitant of the 299 and an Inhabitant of the 
Earth , would eaftly obſerve that they were of two 
Worlds nearer Neighbours than an Inhabitant of the 
Earth and an Inhabitant of Saturz; here for exam- 

le we uſe the Voice, in another place they ſpeak 
FY but by Signs, and farther off they ſpeak not at all : 
© 9 Ju Here Reaſon is wholly form'd by Experience, there 
A Experience contributes little, and farther off old men 
know no more than chiidren : Here we perplex our 
ſelves more for the future than what is paſt, farther 
off they concern themlelves' neither for the one nor 
the other, and thoſe 7erhans aic not the moſt un- 
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more than we do; that fixth Senſe is doubtleſs in ' 


ſome othe: World, where poſſibly they want ſome 
one of oar five: Nay, perhaps there are really a 
great 1mber of natural Senſes ;, but in the Diftribu- 
tion made with the Inhabitants of other Planets, on- 
ly five feil to our ſhare, wherewith we content our 
ſelves, becauſe we know no other. Our Knowledge 
has certain bounds and limits which the Mind of Man 
carinor7 exceed, there is a certain point where it whol- 
ly fails us, ad the reſt is for ſome other World, 
where likewiſe ſomething that we know 15 unknown : 
This Planet enjovs the Sweets of Love, but in many 
pa-ts is laid deſolate by the fury of War: In ano- 
ther Planet they enjoy perpetual Peace, but know 
nothing of Love, and are uneafie, In fine, what 
Nature has done in little among men in her diftri- 
Þucion of Happineſs or other Talents, ſhe has doubt- 
lels done in great among the ſeveral Worlds, and 
did not at all forget that wonderful ſecret of hers 
in working a variety in all things, and yet at the 
ſame time making them equal by Compenſati- 
Os. | | 
Well, Madam, faid I, laying aftde my ſerious tone, 
are you now ſatisfied? Have 1 g1vCn1 You Chime- 
ra's enough ? Truly, fays ſhe, I have now lets trou- 
ble methinks to find out the difference of all thoſe 
Worlds, my Imagination is now bulte about the 
Plain you have given me. I repreſent to my ſelf, 
as well as I can, extraordinary Charatters and Cu- 
ftoms for the inhabitants of the Planets, and I frame 
ſtrange and extravagant figures for them. T'canzot 
well deſcribe them to You, but T ſee ſomething. As for 
thoſe hgures, fays I, I adviſe you to remit chem to the 
Dreams you will have this nfght, we ſhall ſez to mor- 
row whether they aſkiſted you well in 1t;, _ "inform's 
You of the Shapc of the Inhabi tants of any Pianct. 
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Fourth Evening. 


Ur Dreams were not ſnccelsful, they only re- 
pretented ſomething reſembiing what we had 
ſeen, and I had opportunity of reproching the Mar- 
chioneſs, as thoſe people who ncver draw any thing, 

but what 1s extravagant and groteſque reproch 15 

at the {ight of our Pires. Fery we!!, ſay they, 
thoſe are men to the life, there's nothing there of fancy, 
We were fain then to be ſtill ignorant of the Figures 
of the Inhabitants of the Planets, and content our 
ſelves with gueliing at them as well as ve could, 
continuing, the Voyage we had began about the 
World : we were in. Yenzs. "Tis certain, ſaid I to 
the Ma rcnionels, that Yenxs turns 2out her (cif, 
but 'ris- not well known in what time, nor conſe 
quently how: long her days are; as for her years, 
they are but eight months, for in tv much time ſhe 
turns about the Fr, She is forty 1 time leſs than the 
FLarth, therefore the Farth in Je: ſeems a Planet 
forty times bigzer than Yer's appears to us from 
hence : and get the 372on, is likewile forty times els 

than the Earth, the ſeems in Fenus 'very nvar about 
the ' ame bigneſs that Penszs appcars to. us trom 
hence. 

You vex me, faid the Maiciionets, I [oC well that 
the Zr1þ 15 not for /nus, the Star of Shrprerds arid 
Mmnl-r of Love, as Y-nzus 15 to the Emth; for the 

3th 11 Cnxs UC © Db LI but the 379:n that 
appcars the:e of the fame DISNCS that Yenx: doth to 
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Iy fit for a little Planet that is briſk, clear, ſpark” 
ling, and of a gallant Air. Tis certainly a deftiny 
very pleaſing to our Moon, to influence the Loves ot 


underſtand Gallantry well. Oh ! no queſtion on't, 
ſaid I, the little people of Yerus are made up of, 
none but Celadons, and Sylvanders, and their moſt 

* ordinary Converſation is beyond the moſt polite ot 
Clelia, the Clunate 1s extremely favourable for 
Love; Yen 1s nearer the Sun than we, and ſhe rc- 
cceives from him a Light more lively and hot. 

I now ſee, ſaid the Marchioneſs, interrupting me, 
how the Inhabitants of Yenus are made, they are like 
the Moors of Granada, a little black people, Sun-burnt, 
full of ſpirit and fire, always amorous, given to Poc- 
try and Muſick, and every day Feaſting, Dancing 
and Tilting, Lct me tell you, Madam, faid 1, you 

+» Know but little of the Inhabitants of Yer; our 
Moors of Granada for the coldneſs and tupidity of 
their Temper would be to them but as peopie ot 
Lapland or Grazland. 

But what are the Inhabitants of Mercury ? they 
are yet nearer the Sur, and therefore certainly muſt 
needs be fools with too much vivacity. I believe 
they have no memory no more than the greateſt 
part of Negro's and that they never conſider on any 
thing, nor aCt but by chance, and ſuddain motions 3 
and in fine, that Mercury is the Bedlam of the Uni- 
» vecrie. They ſce the. Sur much bizger than we dog 

hecauſe they are much ncarer, and he gives them fo 

frrong a light, that were they here, they ' would e- 
itcem our faireft days but as weak twilight, and 
perhaps would not be able to diftinguiſh Obes 
DY it, and they are us'd to lo exceſſive a Heat, that 
they would freez in the midſt of 4frica;, their vear 
1s but. three months, the length of their day is vet 
unknown to. us 5 or Merciry is [o little and fo near 
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the Inhabitants of Yenus ;, thoſe people muft necds 
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the Sur, in whoſe Rays he is almoſt continually loſt, 
that he eſcapes all obſervation of Aſtronomers, and 
they cannot yet lay hold on him ſo much as to ob- 
ſerve what motion he makes about his Center : but 
his ſmalneſs makes them believe that he nerforms 
that Courle in a little time, and that therefore the 
dais in Mercury are ſhort, and that the Inhabitants 
ſee the Sn like a great burning Stove or Kettle not 
far above their heads, and moving with a prodigious 
ravidity., Ic is well for them, for "tis certain xhey 
are very deſirous of the night, during which time they 
are inlightened by Yer: and the Earth, which ought 
to appear. rery big to them. As for the other Pla- 
nets, they being bey ond the Ezrth toward the Firma- 
ment. ſeem Jels to them than they do to us, and they 
reccive bur little or perhaps no Light at all from 
thence. The fixed Stars likewiſe ſeem lcls to them, 
and many are not (cen at all, which in my opinion 
1sa loſs. I am not well pleas'd to fee that great 
Arch adorn'd with leſſer Stars, and not to ſce the 
reſt but in a leſs proportion and a dulier colour. 
TI am not, apr: the Marciioneſs, ſo much concern «4 
at that 1o1s of the In! habitants of Mercury, as at the 
inconveniences = ſafer by the ext! _ of Hear. 
I wiſh we could procure their eaſe: b theretore pray 
let us allow 1n Me reury long, and anmundant Rain to 
refreſh them, as *tis ſaid it falls here in hot Countrys 
tor four months together juſt in the hottelt Seaſons. 
That may be, ſaid I, and we may likewiſe refreth 
Mercury another way. Some parts of Chin, which 
by their ſcituation ought to be very hot, are yet [0 
extreme cold in the months of Fuly and Anpuſt, that 
the Rivers are frozen: The caule is, thole Coun- 
crys arc full of Saltpeter, the Exhalations whercot 
- > very cold, and the great Heats exhale them trom 
- Earth in great al bundance. Mororyy, if vou pleale, 
ſal be a little Planct all 07: Saltycter, ang thc Sun 


(hall 
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hall produce from it (clf a __ for the evil that if 
cauſed. Moſt certain it 15, that Nature cannot make 
oP le hve any where but where tney can live, and 

that Cuſtome joyn'd with Ignorance of what is bct- 
ter, maxes them live there well enough. So in Mer- 
e'try they may live well caough w! ithout Saltpeter ar 
Rain. 

Next after Mercury you know 15 the Sun, there : 
NOW. - of making him hahitable, the cauſe is clea 
We ju.ige by the Earth that 1s 1nhabitel, _ other 

* Js of the ſame {[pec:c3 may be {9 likew| , but 
the tz is not a body of the fame ſyecies wick the 
Earth, nor with the other Planets ; he 1s the Foun- 
tain of that Light, which the other Plancts only re- 
fic from one to another, after having, received it 
from him. They may exchange it, as we may lay, 
among themſelves, but they Cc cannot procluce 1 it he 
only extracts from himſelf that precious ſubſtance, 
and emits it with vigour on all fides: where ever it 
miects with any thing that 1s ſolid, it reflects, and 
from one Planet to another long and valt trains of 
Light croſs and traverſe one another il a thouſand 
wavs, and form an aimirable Tiſſue of the richeft 
material in the World. The Sun likewiſe [5 ſeated 
in the Center, as a place the moſt convenient, fron 
whence he may equally diſtribute his H-at an] A1- 
mate all things with 1t. The Sun then is a , JACECU » 
lar body, but what. ſort of body, is hard to ſay. Tt 
was cver bcliev'd to hea mot refined fire, but th At 
opinion vaniſh'd in the beginning of this Age, when 
the Spots upon his ſurface were diſcover'd. When 
the - new Planets, whereof I ſhall tell yon more, 
were diſcover'd not long before, and ail the Philo- 
ſophick World butied their Brains about nothing elle, 
it was preſently judg 4 that thoſe Spots were the 
new Planets, that they had a motion about the Sun, 
and that necefſarily they hid ſome part of him from 

E 4. us, 
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vs, in turning their obſcure half toward us. Pre- 
tently the Virmeſy's began their Flattery with thele 
pretended Planets to all the Princes of Europe, forme 
ave them the name of one Prince, lome of another, 
and perhaps there was a quarrel among them what 
Prince ſhould be Godtather to the chief of thuſe 
S70ts, 

I do yot approve of that , ſaid the Marchio- 
neſs, you told me the other day, that the different 
parts of the Aſo9n were call'd by the names of 
Virtiieſo's and Aſlronomers, and I was well ſatisfy'd, 
For fince Princes have the Earth to themſelves, it 
1s but juſt the Yirrwoſo's ſhould reſerve the Hea- 
7615. to themſeives, and govern there without ad- 
mitting 27 Rivals. You may allow them, ſaid I, in 
caſe of r.coeifty, to ingage a Star or part of tlie Moon 
to a Prince; as for the Spots of the fun, they can 
make 10 ule of them. It has bcen touud that they 
27e not Planets, but Clouds, or Fumes, or F:oth that 
riſes upon the Face of the Sur s ſoinctunes they are 
many, {ſurerumes tew, ſometimes they wholly dilap- 
{UMEeLMES many of them crowd together, ſome- 


PCcal, | 

times ticy ſeparate, lometimes they appear morc 

Ucer and tometiumnes more obicure, lometimes -many 

of ther ore ſeen; and at otiicr times ior a long, while 

0ZCtLeT NONE ATPEAT at ail. The Sun ſcems to be 
* ttcr, fome think mclted Geld that 
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KAard Produces more. Iriagine with your felt what 


Kranze bodics thole arc, fore of them are, it may 
Þey as big as the Earth, judge from thence how 


: 
©16at 15 the quantity oi that muUtocd Gold, and how 
large that Sea of Light and Fire which we call the 
$un. Others lay that the Sn appears in the Tele-. 
6-0Pt tu; oi Mountains ftligt vomit Elance, and It 
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feems a million of Z*n2's put together, but they ſay 
likewife that thoſe mountains arc a meer appearance, 
aus d by tome accident in the Teleſcope. But what 
then ſhall we truſt to, if we muſt diſtruſt the Tele- 
{cope, to Which we owe the knowledge of fo many 
new Objects ? In fine, whatever the Sur be, it aPs 
Pcars not at all fit to be inhabited, which certainly 
13a great loſs; for it would be a delicate Habitati- 
on: We ſhould be in the Center of all, and ſhould 
{ce the Plancts move regularly about him, whereas 
now we ſce an infinite extravagance in their moti- 
085, bccauſe we are not ina place proper to judge 
of them, that is in the Center, is not that*#pity ? 
There is but one place in the World where the ftudy 
of the Stars would be extreme eaſic, and in that ve- 
ry place there's not a man. You never conſider, ſaid 
the Marchioneſs, that whoever ſhould be in the Sur 
would ſce nothing at all, ncither Planets nor fixed 
Stars. Docs rot the Sun hide all ? So it would be 
with his Inhabitants, who would indeed have good 
reaſun to believe themſelves the only Creatures 1n 
Naturc. 

I confcls, faid 1. T was miſtaken, I only confider'd 
the Scituation of the Sur, and not the effett of his 
Light; but you that correct me fo aptly, muſt give 
me lcave to tcll you, that you are as much miſtaken- 
as my ſelf, the Inhabitants of the $47 would not ſee 
him at all. Either they would not be able to ſuffer 
the force of his Light, or they could not receive it 
being not plac'd at a diſtance from it ; all which be- 
152 wcll confider'd, the Sun would be only an abode 
ot Blind people : But tv prevent all that, it 15 not 
made to be inhabited, Will you then that we pro- 
ſecute our Voyage about the Worlis? We are come 
to the Center, which is always the loweft place in 
any thing that is round, we mult now return and 
alcend again, and ſhall meet 1n our way Mercury, 
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Fen, the Earth and the Moor, Planets that we have 
already viſited, The next that offers is 3ſzrs, who 
has nothing curious in him, that I know, his days a Ce 
not a whole hour longer than ours, but his years a.C 
as long as two of ours : he is Icfs than the Eiry, and 
ſees the Sun neither lo big nor ſo bright as we. In 
fine, Mars has nothing in him worth the while ' 19 dC- 
tain us. But the jolly Fupirey with His four 7 OC 
Sateliits is worth a Vitt. Thev ar- four ir "tle 4g 
nets that turn about him as the "7 turns abour us. 
But, ſays the Marchionels, inter upting, me, why ! 
are there Planets that turn ahout other Planets no 
better than themſelves? Serioufly it would ſeem to 
me more regular and uniform that all Planets both 
great and ſmall ſhould have but one and the ſame mo- 
tion about the Sn, 

Ah! Madam, ſaid I, did you but know what the 
Fortices of Deſcartes are, Fortices whoſe name is (© 
terrible and Idea ſo agreeable, you would not talk as 
you do. What, ſays ſhe laughing, muſt my Head turn 
Tound ? *twill be pleaſant to know what theſe Vortices 
are; pray make an end of fooling me, I can no lon- 
ger govern my ſelf, nor muſe longer upon Philoſo- 
phy, let us leave talking of the World, and hegin 
with theſe Yor tzces, 1 never knew you {o tranſport- 
ed, faid I, 'tis pity there is any other Objetts than 
Yortices. A Portex is a maſs of matter whoſe parts 
are loſe one from the other, and move all in confor- 
mity to themſelyes ; but in the mean time you muſt 
allow them ſome little particular motions, provided 
they ſtill follow the general motion. So a Whirlwind 
is an infinity of little parts of Air, that turn round 
altogether and incloſe all they meet. You know the 
Planets are carried in the ccleftial matter, which is 
of a prodigious ſubtilty and agitation. All that great 
matls of celeſtial matter from the Sn to the fixed Stars 


turns roand and carrying the Planets with it, makes 
them 
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them turn all unitormly about the Sur, which poſ- 
ſetles the Center, - but in more or lef5 time, according, 
as their diſtances are more or leſs from him, All e- 
ven to tie Sun it ſelf turn. but he turns only about 
himſelf, becauſe he is juſt in the Center of that cele- 
ſtial matter, and you mutt obſerve by the way, that 
were the Earth 1n the Center 1t could do no leſs than 
turi upon 1ts own Axis. 

You ſee there what is the'great Yor:er whereof the 
Sun is Maiter, bur at the ſame time the Planets make 
little particular , ' -e#ces in imitation of that of the 
$'1n.* Each of them 1a turning about the Sun, turns 
likewiſc about it ſelf, and turns together with it a 
Certa:u quantity of the celeſtial matter, which is apt 
to comply with any motion that is given it, if they 
do not divert it from its genecrat motion. This is the 
particular /or:2x of a Planct, and the Planet puſhes it 
forward as far as the force of its motion can extend, 
It in that little Yortex a Planet leſs than that which 
rules there,do incroach,it 15 carried on by the greater, 
and forc'd indiſpenttbiy to turn about it: yet ne- 
verthelc(s the great and little Pianct, and the Yortew 
that incloſes them, turn about the Sun, - So at the 
bezinning of the World, we made the Mom follow 
us, becaute fe was plac'd withia the limits and ex- 
tcat of our /7r:2x, and wholly at our devotion. Fu- 
piter, of whom I began to te!l yon, was more happy 
or more powertut than we, there were forr little 
. Planers in his Neizhbourhood, and he fabdu'd them 
all; don't you think he would have ſuhu'd us like- 
wiſe, who are a principal Pianet, 1:44 we been his 
N-1=hbours? He 1s ninety tines bigger than us, 
and would doubtleſs with eaſe have fxallow'd us up 
in his Portex, and we ſhould have been no more than 
a 27a attending on him: whereas we now have one 
of our own attending 01 us, <0 true 1t 15, that the 
chance only of place and {ituation often .cciies the 
whole tortune of a Mal, And 
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And what afſurance, 1aid the Marchioneſs, have we 


*, of continuing always where we arc!? I begin to fear 


we may commit the folly of approaching, too ricar {0 


bold a Planet as Furirer, or that he may draw to- 


ward us to ſwallow us up; for it ſeems to me that 
that great motion of the celeſtial matter ought to 
move the Planets irregularly, and draw them ſome- 
time nearer, ſometime turther off from onc another. 
We ſhould as ſoon gain as lote by that, ſaid I, per- 
haps we ſhould bring Mercury and Jens, little Pla- 
nets which could nat refift us, into ſubject on. tO Us. 
But we need neither hope nor fear, the Planets ftill 
keep their old ftations and are forbidden to make new 
Conqueits, as heretofore the Kings of China were. 
You know that in mixing Oil & Water, the O1l ſwims 


| above,Aand if you lay upon thoſe two liquors a body 


extreme!y light, the Oil will ſupport it that it ſhall 
not touch the Water, but it you add another boy 
more heavy of a certain weight, it will paſs through 
the O:1 which will be too weak to ſupport it, and will 
preſs till it meets the Water, which will be ftrong, 
enough to bear it, So in that liquor compos'd of 
two liquors that do not intcrmix, two bodies of uns 
equal weight do naturally put themſelves in two dif, 
ferent- Places, and the one will neyer aſcend , nor 


The other deſcend. Again, put together other Li- 


quors that ſhall continue ſeparate and unmixed, and 


| put in other bodtes, it will be till the ſame. Repreſent 


to your ſelf that the celeſtial matter that fills this 
ereat Yoriex has ſeveral lays that infold one another, 
and whercof the Weights are different, as thoſe of 
Oil and Water, and ot cher 1: quors, The Planets have 
likewiſe different Weights, and coniequently every 
one ot them floats npon rie Ps which has exaGtly a 
Rtrengt neccflary to ſupj.ort it, and makes it of ſuch 
equa! poiſe, that it is not poſſible it ſhout] ever rC- 
move from thence. 
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T underftand very well. faid the Marchioneſs, that 
thoſe weights do well regulate thole Iays,I wiſh to God 
we had tome fuch Regulation among, us, that might 
fix people in the places that are naturally fit for them. 
You ſee me now well atisty'd as to Fupiter, and ve- 
Ty well pleas'd that he will let us alone in our li:cle 
Vortex With our one only Mom; for I am of ahu- 
mour that cafily confine my («lf, and do not env y him 
his fonr. 

You woul:l do him wrong, fo envy him, ſays T, he 
has no more than he has need of, at the diſtance he 


is from the Sn his 17rans receive ant refed upon 


hima vcory weak Light. "Tis true thM he turning "9 
bout himiclt in ten hours, his nigkts, which continue 
but five. are very hort, and ir may ſeem that he has 
nd necc ity of four 3729455 it there are other things 
to. be conitierd, here unicy the Poles we have tix 
mo:1r'15 —_ and f1x nights for the Potes are the ta 
extrein'ncs of the Earth farthcſt : diſtant from thoſe 
Places through which the Sun ſeems fo make his courſe, 
The 2m holds or frems to hold the fame courſe ve- 
Ty nca: Ont the Sewn doth, and as the Inhabitants of 


he: Pole; foe the fun for one half of his annual 


courſe, a: the other ha'lt lee him not at all; fo they 
Jirewilc foe the 372m du ring one halt of her 'mont thly 
courie, that is, tor fiitcen Cays, and ſec her not the 
other g ren. The vears of Fipiter are tweive of 
urs,a9) there 019% ht to 22 10 that Praret rwo oppolite 
extremities, where 121C GAyS &K Nignts are of tix years 
CONLINUATCE: Nghts of hx years are very long, 


therefore 1 bojieye it was for their ſekes that thoſe 


four Mons vore dehgn'd, That which in reſpett of 
Tupiter 18 £32 gh Ir, _— :it5 courle round him in 
ſeyentecn 14S, tac lechnd an |: -ven, the third in three 
eays and a bait, ; * tie fourth in forty two hours 5 
EhCir Cones ber cg 1 jl THe halt tor fe UMApPy 
peopis of fl.at Colin, wao have ix years nigits 

they 
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they cannot pa's one 'an. twe nty hours, v ithout {ve - 
ing at leaſt the laſt of thote 1/44 Is a Contola 
tion during a Darknels of lo telious. a co! I? 
but 1n whatever place of F:p/rr you jahabir, thole 
four Afo6r's will give you the moſt plealant Spectacle 
in the World. Sometimes thoy rilc ail *t one, and 
then {eparate themielveos according to tic in Kos g tut y 
of their motions, [omctimes thevare all in their Mle- 
T1dian rang d the one above he other, lomerime ; the\ | 
appear all tour above the Horizon at equal Tibices 
ſometimes when two of them rite, the other two ct ; 
but above all, I thould dclight to = their Ecliplcs, 
for there's not a day paſles but they eclipe one another 
or ecliple the S:7;, _F certainly Eclir {es being j0 la- 
miliar in that World, they are a great {ihj NY of Di- 
yertiſement, and not of Fear as they arc here. 

And vou will not fail,laid the | Marchionets,to pcople 
thoſe four I7o07rs 1ikewiie, though tacy are but littic 
{ubalternate Planets, dengn 4 only to inlightcn the 
nights ot anotncr. No doubi on tt {a1d '# thoſe Pla- 
nets are not at all leſs worthy to Þz :nhabited tor 
being ſub; jccte, to turn about another more impor- 
rant. IT would tnc: 1, favs ſhe, tave It, that tne In- 
kabitants of rhe four Moms of Fupiter, +, ſhould he Co- 
lomes drawn from him, and that they ſhould receive 
from bim, 1t poitble, their Lav s and C::itoms, and 
coniequently _ FENCEr him :wnic fort of Homage, 


k 


anc never look upon the Ercat Planet-without Re- 
ſpect. And =" 5 It 20t be jikewife, ſaid I, that the 
four 77:ons —_ fron time to time ſend their De- 
Puries LO Fup? LO make ter Oatn of FIICHV ? 
for x my age I affure YOU That tbe littie Superiority 
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them three bunlred and fixty times bigger than our 


Aon appears to us; for he is ſo mach bigger than 


fic is ; he 15, I belicvc, nearcr to them than the is to 
us, which ſtill increafcs the bigneſs, They have then 
that monſtrous Planct daily hanging over their heads 
at a very little diſtance, and truly it the Gauls of old 
werc atraid the Heavens would fall upon them, the 
Inhabitants of that My have much more cauſe ta 
fear the fall of Fupiter. That is, poſhbly, ſays ſhe, 
the fear they have inſtead of that of Eclipſes, which 
you tell me they are. tree from, but muſt pay for it by 
lomc other folly. That is of abſolute neceſhty,ſaid Iz 
the Inventor of the third Syſtem, whom I told you 
of the other day, the famous Ty:ck9 Brahe, the greatet 
Aſtronomer that ever was, he fear'd not Eclipſes as 
the vulvar do; for his daily CoTerſation was with 
them; but would you bclieve wiat he fear'd inſtead 
of theni ? When he went at any time out of his Lo4g- 
ing, if the firſt perſon he met were an ol4 Woman, or 
it a Hare croſs'd his way, he belicy'd-it would be an 
unlucky day to him, and would preticatly return and 
ſhut himſelf up, and not dare to take i2 hand the leaft 
matter. 

-It would not be juſt. faid ſhe, fince that Man could 
not deliver himlelt from the tear of Eclip!es, without 
paying for it by ſome folly, that the Inhabirants of 
that Moon of Fupirzr, which we ſpeak of, ſhould free 
themlelves with Iets trouble, we't give them no Quar- 
ter, they ſha!l underzo the Common Law, and tall 
into ſome other Errour, but- hoy, I trouble not my 
head to gueſs. Thertore pray explain to me and- 
ther dichculty has potlelS'd me within this little while, 
it the Earth be fo little in retpect of Fupirer, doth 


- Fupiter (ce us? I fear we are unkown! to him. 


Truly, ſays I, I believe that, he muſt needs lee 
the Earth ninety times lets than we fee him, that's too 
little, he {ccs it not all; But here's that which we 

may 
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may hetter bclieve tor our advantace, there may be 
Aſtronomers In Fipiter, who having taken pains to 
make exco!lent Teleſcopes, and chootin; the faireſt 
nig!1ts for Obtcrvation, may at laſt have ditcover'd 
in the H: ave a iittle Planet which they never ſaw 

efore , prelently the Fo! nt oy. Servany Of that 
Country 1pcaks of. it 5 the Pc 'OpIc t Trpiter Cither 
hear nothin: " Of it, Or only laugh at it. The Philoſo- 
piers, whole Opinions it d: ſtroys, are relolved not 
to believe it; 10ne but the moſt reaſonable doubt 
of it. Odvſervations are rencated, and the little Pla- 
net is reviewe( 5 people arc certain that "tis no Vi- 
ſion, and bein to faſvea that If moves about the Sun, 
after a thouland Obtervations "tis diflover'd that that 
motion 1s annua, and at lat t, thanks th the pains 
and ſtudies of the Yirtnrof/y's, "tis known in Fupiter 
that 0; Earth is 2 World, the Curions run to gaze 
on jt with their Te! C100! CS, Ad {carcely IS 1t dilcern= 
ane. 

If iqwere not, Cake | the Marchionels, that 1t 1s nof 
Very atisfatho! 'Y to know that from Fuptt: they Cane 
noi di{cover us withont 2 'Telet ;COPC, 1 (hon Id take plea- 
ſure 111 pri comy (Ur thole Teletcones of Fre 
Piter planted tornard us as Ours are to bahold him, and 


a 
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fach a thought, Got knows how the whole Worl:1 


of F:prier would mock hm may poPbty we have 
already been the calilſe. of arraizning, ſome. of the! 
PiJoſophers for ht phe te It we have a Beiny in 
Nature, In the mcan tune 1 rathcr beiieye, that the 

Inhavi- 
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Inhabitants of Fupiter hvae imployment enough in 

making, diſcoveries in their own Planet, without ever 

dreaming, oft. us, it is: ſo big, that if they have the 

Art of Navigation, their Chriſtopher Columba's have 

moſt certainly imployment enough. It muſt necds 

be that the people of that World do not know the 

hundredth part of it, whereas in Mercury, which is +» 

> very little, they are all Neighbours, live very fa- 
miliarly together,, and count it but a Walk, to make 

a turn about their World. If they do not ſee us 

from Fapiter, you will eafily judge that the people 

of that Planet do much leſs ſee Yenus and Mercury, 
which are both lefſer Worlds, and more diftant from 
him. But to make amends, his inhabitants ſee A7ars, 
and their own four Moons, and Saturn with his. 
Theſe are Planets enough to perplex their Aſtrono- 
mers, and Nature has been ſo kind to conceal the 
» reſt.of the Univerſe from them. 

How, ſaid the Marchioneſs, do yon count hat a 
kindneſs? Without doubt it is, ſaid I, there ae in 
all this great Yorrex ſixteen Planets. Nature, who 
would fave. us the trouble of ftudying all their mo- 
tions, has let us (ee but ſeven of them, 15 not. that 
a great kindneſs? But we, who know not. how to 
ralue it, haye taken a-courſe tv tind out. the other 
nime that were conceal'd, and are puniſh'd for our 

- * pains by the great labour that Aſtronomy at prcfent 
requires. | | 5 
ſ TI find, ſays ſhe, by that number of ſixteen Planets, 
that Saturn ought to have five Zfoons. He has ſo, 
ſays I, and of thoſe five, 'two are but lately difcover- . 
ed; but there is-a thing yet mnch more remarkable, 
one of his years being thirty of ours, and by conſe- 
| quence there being Countreys in him; whoſe night 
16: of fifteen years continuance, gue's you whit Na- 
tire has invented to inlighten ſuch terrible nights. 
F Te 
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'She was not ſatisfy'd with beſtowing five Moons upon 


Saturn, but ſhe has alſo inclos'd him with a great Circle 
or Ring, which is high enough raiſed to be out of 
the Shadow of the Body of that Planet, and conti- 
nually refle&ts the Light of the Sun upon thoſe places 
that do not fee him. | 

Serioully and truly, ſays the Marchionelſs, with an 
Air of one aftoniih'd, all this isa work of great Or- 
der, it is very viſtble that Nature had in her ey2 the 
Neceſhities of every living Being, and that the Di- 
{tribution of Moors was not a thing done at random. 
There's none ſhare in it but the Planets fartheſt di- 
ftant from the Sun, viz. the Earth, Fupiter and $4- 
turn ;, for it was not worth the while to give them to 


- Pen's and Mercury, who receive but too much Light, 


whote Nights are ſhort, and which they eſteem a 

much greater benefit of Nature than their Days. 
But ftay, fays ſhe, methinks Mars, who is farther 
reimov'd from the Sun than the Earth is, has no 
Moor. It cannot be deny'd, ſaid I, he has none, and 
therefore he muſt have ſome other refuge in his 
nights than we know of. You have ſeen thoſe Phoſ- 
phores, of either dry or liquid matter, which receiy- 
ing the Light of. the Sun, imbibe it, and diffufing 
it in the dark, give a conſiderable light. Perhaps 
Mars has great Rocks high rais'd, which are natu- 
ral Phoſphores, and which in the day time make a 
proviſion of Light, which they diſbutrſe in the night, 
You cannot deny that it would he a delightful ipe- 
ctacle to ſee all thoſe Rocks lighted at Sunſet, and 
make magnificent Illuminations without any Art. 
You know likewiſe that there are in America certain 
Birds fo lummous , that they give light enough to 
read by in the dark. How do we know but Mars 
has a great many of thoſe Birds, which at nightfall diſ- 
perle themſlelyes every where, and create a new day ? 
| I am 
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1 am not ſatisfy'd, ſays ſhe, neither with your 
Rocks nor your Birds; not but that it may be very 
pretty; but ſince Nature has given ſo many Moors 
to Saturn and Fupiter, 'tis a ftign there is occaſion 
for them. I ſhould have been glad that all the 
Worlds far diſtant from the $un had*them likewiſe, 
but Mars I find makes a diſagreeable-exception. Ah! 
lays I, if you look'd more into Phileſophy than you 
do, you would accuſtom your ſelt to find exceptions 
in the beſt Syſtems. There is ever ſomething that 


agrees very well, and ſomething that we make a- 


gree as well as we can, or elſe we let it alone, if 
we deſpair of ſucceeding well in it. Let us deal ſo 
with Afzrs : ſince he doth not favour us, let us e'en ſay 
no more of him. We ſhould be ſufhciently aftoniſh- 
ed if we were in Saturn, to ſee oyer our heads in 
the night that great Ring, which moving in form of 
a Semicircle from one end of the Horizon to the other, 
reflefts the Light of the Sun, and performs the office 
of a perpetual Moon. And, ſays the Marchioneſs, 
laughing, muft we not likewiſe have Inhabitants in 
that great Ring? Truly ſaid I; however I may be 
bold enough to plant them every where elſe, I muſt 
confeſs, I dare not place any there, that Ring ſeems 
an habitation too irregular. But as for the five little 
Moons, T think we cannot well diſpenſe with peopling 
them} if in the mean time that Ring be, as foinc ſul- 


pet, no miore than a circle of Moons that follow one a- . 


nother very cloſe with an equal motion, and that the 
five little Moons are ſuch as have made their eſcape 


from the great Circle, what an infinity of Worlds ſhall 


we have in that Yorrex of Saturn ? however it be, the 
pcople of $zrurn, with all the help of that Ring, are 
miſerable enough. , It gives them light, but what ſort 
of a light at that diſtance from the Sur ? the Sun it ſelf 
is t9 them but a ſmall Star, pale and wan, and has on- 
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ty a little glittering and a feeble heat. Were they 
brought into the coldeft of our Countrys, as Grenland 
or Lapland, you would ſee them melt and expire with 
heat. You give me, ſays the Marchionels, an Idea 
of Saturn that freezes me, as juſt now you heated me 
in your diſcourſeiof ercuy. It muſt needs be, ſays 
I, that two Works that are in the extermities of this 
great Vortex, ſhould be oppoſite in all things. 

So then, {ays ſhe, they muſt be wiſe in Saturn, for 
you told me; they are all fools in Mercury, If they 
are not Wiſe in Saturn, ſaid I, they are, at leaſt in all 
appearance. *very fiegmatick : they are people that 
know not what it :s to laugh, that require a whole 
day to anliwer to the leaſt Queſtion, and would lovk 
upon Cato of Yitica as a Buffoon or a_ Jack-pudding. 
I have a thought in my head, ſays ſhe ; all the. In- 
habitants of Mercury arc lively,.and all thoſe of Saturn 
are dull;, among, us ſome are lively and ſome are dull, 
doth not this procced from hence,- that we being juſt 
in the middle between thoſe other Worlds, partici- 
pate of the extremities? There is no fixed and de- 
terminate Chara(ter for Man, ſome are fram'd like 
the Inhabitants of Mercury, others like thoſe: of $5.1- 
zurn, and weare a mixture of all ſpecics that are in 
the other Planets. I like that Idea, ſaid I, well e- 
nough, we make up ſo odd a kind of likenels, that it 
my be thonght we are a Collcetion out of ſeveral 
different Worlds; and therefore "tis convenient C- 
70ugh to be here, wherc we ſce all the other Worlds 

 Inccompendinm. * 
"At leaſt, ſaid the -Marchionels, our World has one 
Teal convenience by the Scituation, that it is neither 
fo hot as Mercury or Yenus, nor ſo cold as Fupiter 
or Saturn; and moreover we are ſeated juſt in a part 
of the Earth where we find exceſs neither of Heat nor 
Cold, Seriouſly, it a certain Philoſopher gave thanks 
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© Nature for making him a Man and not a Beaſt, a 
Greek and not a Barbarian, I for my ſhare give her 
thanks for placing me in the moſt temperate P:anet of 
the Univerſe, and in the moſt temperate place of 
that Planct. Believe me, Madam, ſaid I, you may 
give her thanks that you are young and not old, 
young and fair, and not young, and ugly ; a voung, 
and fair French-woman, and not a young and fair - 
r4/iin : theſe are things to be acknowledg'd as advan - 
tages as well as thoſe you receive by the Scituation of 
your Yorrex and the Tempcrature of your Coun- 
trCcy. 7 of Eo | 

Good God ! ſaid the Marchioneſs, let mer acknow- | 
ledg all, eyen to the, Yortex where I am .plac'd, the 
proportion of Happiteſs that has been meaſur'd our 
to us 1s very ſmall, and we ought to be chary of 
It and, loſe none, and it is good to entertain fuck a 
reliſh and ſenſe of even the moſt common and; m- 
coniiderable things, as may” render them ulefnl , ro 
us. Tf we defire only livety pleafures, we {ball have 
few, ſtay long and pay.dear for them. You will pro- 
mule me then, ſaid. 1, if LI propoſe lively pleaſures 
to you, vou, wil remember me and my. Yortrc?s, and 
will be of our fide. I will,. ſaid ſhe, but vou mult 
provide that Philoſophy «till ſupply me with new 
pleaſures. At leaſt, {aid 1, to morrow, I hope, wi 
' ſhall not fail of them. I have fixed Stars that will 
£0 beyond all that you have ſcen yet. 
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Fifth Evening. 


4 "He Marchioneſs was ſenhbly impatient to know 
' what would become of the fixed Stars. Shall 
they be inhabited, ſays ſhe, as the Planets are, or ſhall 
they not ? or what fat we do with them.? Perhaps, 
faid T, you might gueſs, if you would ; the fixed Stars 
cannot be leſs diſtant from the Earth than ſome fhf= 
ty millions of Leagues, and if you vex an Aſtronomer, 
he'] put them a great way further. The diſtance of the 
Sun from the moſt diſtant Planet, is nothing in com- 4 
ariſon of the diſtance of the Sun or of the Earth 
rom the fixed Stars, men do not take the pains to 
compute it. Their Light, as you ſee, is bright and 
lively enongh. If they receive it from the Sur , 
they muſt needs receive it in a weak condition af- 

. ter a paſlage of fifty millions of Leagues, and they 
muſt return it to us through the ſame diftance by 
a Refleftion, that muſt yet much more impair the 
ſtrength of it. Tt may ſeem impoſſible that a Light 
that js made by Refleftion, and has travail'd twice 
fifty millions of Leagues, ſhould retain that force and 

_ vivacity which we 5rd in the fixed Stars. You ſee 
then they are 2] luminous in themſelves, and in a } 
word, are ſo many Suns. ; 
I am not out of the way, cryd the Marchioneſs, ! 
wiether 1 go, or whether you lead me, you are Þ| 
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going to tell me, That the fixed Stars are ſo many 
Suns, our Sun is the Center of « Vortex that turns a- 


| bout him, why ſhould not every fixed Star be 4he Cen- 


rer of a Yortex that has likewiſe a motion about it ? 
Our Sun has Planets which it inlightens , why ſhould 
n0: every fixe# Star have the like? IT have no An- 


fer, ſaid I, but that of Phedra to Enone, 'T is you have 


ſaid it, 

But , ſays ſhe, why there's the Univerſe ſo big 
that I am loſt in it, I know not where I am, I'm 
nothing. What, ſhall all be divided into Yvrtices 
confuſedly thrown one among another ? Shall eve- 
ro Star be the Center of a Yortex as big perhaps as 
that wherein we are ? Shall all the immenſe ſpace 
that comprehends our Sur and onr Planets be no 
more than a little Spot of the Univerſe ? - This 
confounds, perplexes and aſtoniſhes me. And, ſaid 
I, for my ſhare, I am wholly at eaſe, Were Hea- 
ven no more than that blue Vault where the Stars 
are nail'd, the Univerſe would ſcem ſmall and nar- 
row to me, -and I ſhould find my ſelf ſtraighten'd 
and oppreſs'd. But now that this Vault is of inf- 
nite more extent and profundity, in dividing it into 2 
thouſand thouſand Fortice& methinks I breath with 
more liberty, and am in a more open Air; and 
moſt afſuredly the Univerſe has wholly another 
Magnificence. Nature ſpar'd nothing in making 
jt , but made a profuſion of her Riches wholly wor- 
thy of her. Nothing can be repreſented fo beauti- 


ful as that prodigious number of Portices in the 


Center whereof js ſeated the Sur turning the Pha- 
nets about him. The Inhabitants of a Planct of 
once of thoſe infinite Yortices, (ee on all ſides the 


luminous centers of thoſe Porrtices which' ſurround” 


them, þut they ſee not the Planets, which having 
but a feeble light borrowed from their Sur , dd 
| Tk 4 1.9! 
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not propagate it beyond their World. 

You offer me, ſaid ſhe, a kind of Perljxtive fo 
long, that my eye cannot reach the end of it. 
clearly ſee the Inhabitants of the Earth,. and after- 
ward you ſhew me thoſe of the Moon and the 0+ 
ther Planets of our yYortex, truly clearly enough , 
but leſs than thoſe of the Earth, and after them 
come the Inhabitants of the Planets of other Yor- 
rices. I proteſt to you they are wholly drown'd , 

- and with all that I can do to ſee them, they are 
- Nil} almoſt wholly indiſcernable. And in etfe{, 
are they. not almoſt annihilated by the expreſſion 
you are fain to make uſe of in ſpeaking of them, 

you are fain to call them rhe Inhabnrants of one of 
the Planets of one of thoſe infinite Yortices. You 
muft confeſs that you hardly know how to difin- 
Zage us our ſelves, to whom the ſame expreſhon 
agrees, from the midſt of ſo many Worlds. For 
my ſhare, I begin to ſee the Earth fo fearfully lit- 
tle, that from hence forward I ſhall baye no value 
for any thing in it. Certainly men are ſo earneſt 
mn the purſuit of Greatneſs, form Deſign upon Dc- 
gn, and turmoile themſelves ſo much, only becauſe 
they are ignorant of thele Vortices. Thele new 
Lights I intend ſhall apologize for me; and when 
any blame me for an' unattive negligence, my An- 
ſwer ſhall be, 4b! if you did but know what 1he 
fixed Stars are ! ' Alexander, ſays 1, certainly knew 
nothing of them ; for a certain Author, who holds 
that the Moon 15 inhabited, ſays ſerioully , that it 
was not poſſible that 4riſtortle ſhould not be of an 
opinion fo rea{onable- (for how could a Truth eſcape 
Ariſtotle ? ) but that he would ſay nothing of it for 
fear of diſpleaſing Alexander, who wpuld have fallen 
intq deſpair to have ſeen a World that he could 
not conquer. The truth is , ſhould any one have 
| mace 
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made a Mylitery of the Vortices and fixed Stars, 


had they been known in thole days, it had been. 


an 1| Complement to have told him of them. 
1 my ſelt, that know them, am not a little con- 
cern'd that I can make no profit by the Know- 
ledge. They at beſt, in your opinion, cure only 
an unquiet and ambitions mind , which I am nat 
troubl'd with; a little fooliſh inclination for the 
thing that's fair, is all my makady, and I doubt 
the Vortices can do me little kindnels in that. The 
other Worlds, you ſay, make this ſecm little to you, 
but yet they obſcure not the Luſtre of your Eyes, 
nor ſpoil that pretty Mouth , thoſe inns fill the 
lame value in ſpight of ail the Worlds. 

This Love, ſaid the Marchioneſs, laughing, 15 a 
ſtrange thing,, it has a Salvo for all things and 
there's no Syſtem can do it harm. But tell me 
pray, and tell me freely, is your Syftem true ? 
Hide nothing from me, I promiſe you {ecrecy. To 
me it ſeems grounded only on a little Conveniency 
luperticial enough. A Star fixed and luminous in 
it felt like the Sun, ought conſequently to be as 
the Sun 1s, the Center and Soul of a World, and to 
have Planets turning about him. 1s not this of ab- 
tolute neceſſity ? 

Hark you, Madam, faid I, fince * tis our humour 
to mix the Folly of Gallantry with our moſt ſeri- 
ous Diſcourſe, the Reaſonings of Mathematicks are 
like thoſe of Love; grant but a Lover the leaft 
thing, and you are preſently ingag'd to make 2 
tarther .Concetion , and then another, and ſo to- the 
Worlds end. In like manner grant a Mathcmati- 
cian_the leaſt Principle, he'l deduce a Conſequence 
that you muſt likewiſe grant, and from that ano- 
ther, and whether you Will or not he'] carry you 
ſo far as vou hardly believe, The: two ſort of 

people 
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/p-ople take more than is given them. You allows 
that when two things are alike in what appears to 
me, 1 may believe they are alſo alike in what ap- 
pears not to me, if nothing otherways hinders me. 
From hence I concluded that the Aon is inhabit- 
ed, becauſe ſhe reſembles the Earth, and that the 
Planets are, becauſe they reſemble Moon. I find 
that the fixed Stars reſemble our Sun, and I at- 
tribute to them all that is in him. You are now 
too far ingag'd to retire, you muſt &en £0 
on. But, ſays ſhe , according to this Reſemblance 
you make between the fixed Stars and our Sur, it 
muſt needs be that the people of another great 
Vortex do not ſee him but as a little fixed Star, which 
appears to them only in their night. 

No doubt on't, ſaid IT, our Sur is ſo near us, in 
compariſon of the Suns of other Vorrices , that his 
Light muft have infinitely more of force upon our 
Evcs than theirs: ſo that we ſee him, and him on- 
ly, when we ſee him} for he dazles all elſe. But 
in another great Vorrex, another Sun prevails, and 
he takes his turn and dazles ours, which appcars 
there only in the night with the other forreign 
Suns, that is, the fixed Stars, The people there 
ſeat him with them in the great Arch of Heaven, 
and there he makes a part perhaps of ſome Bull or 
Bar. As for the Planets that move about him, 
as our Earth, for example, they are not diſcern- 
' ed fo far off, and no body dreams of them. So 
a!l the Suns are Day Suns for the Vortices where 
they are placed, and Night Suns for all the other 
Vortices. In their World they are the only oncs 
of their kind, every where elſe they ſerve only to 
make up the number of Stars. 

But yet, ſays ſhe, notwithfranding this Equality, 
may not theſe Worlds differ in a thoufand —_ 

or 
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for a Reſemblance in the main may admit of infinite 


varieties. 
Moſt certain, ſaid I, but the difficulty is to gueſs 


; what or how. What know I ? one Vortex has 


more Planets that turn about his Sun, another has 
fewer. In the one there are ſubordinate Planets , 
which move about others that are bigger, in ano. 
ther ther's no ſuch thing. Here they all crowd to- 
cether about their Sun, and make, as it were, 2 
lictle Ball, beyond which a great 'void ſpace ex- 
tends as far as the' neighbouring Vortices. In a. 
nother place they take their courſe toward the exe 
cremities of the Vortex, and leave the middle void, 
1 doubt not likewiſe but there may be ſome Vor. 
tices deſert, and without Planets; and others, whoſe 
Sun not being exattly in the Center, has'a true 
motion, and carrys his Planets with him. Others 
that riſe or fall in reſpe&t of their Sur, according 
to the change of the poiſe that ſuſtains them. In 
hne, what more would you have ? - There's e'en e- 
nough for a man that was never out of his own 
Vortex. 

That's not mwch, "ma ſhe, for the — of 
Worlds ; what you ſay is not enoagh for above five 
or hx, and I ſee here a million. 

What would it be then, ſaid I, if I ſhould tell 'you 
that there are many more fixed Stars than thoſe that 
vou ſee, and that wirk a Teleſcope an infinite number 
are diſcover'd that did not appear to the eye, and that 
in one ſole Conſtellation, where we uſually reckon per 
haps twelve, or fifteen, there are found to be as many 
as were {een hefore in the whole Heaven. 

Oh! cr ry's the Marchioneſs, give me Quarter, Tt 
vi-!d, you overwhelm me with Worlds and Vor- 
HCC. 

Tt k10w, fiid T, what I have in ſtore for you 

yer 
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yet. You ſee that Whire, commonly call'd the 2411- 
ky way. Can you imagine what it is? 'Tis an in- 
finity of little Stars inviſible to the eye, becaule 
of their {malneſs, and ſo thick ſet one by the 0- 
ther that they ſeem to form that continued White- 
neſs, F wiſh you ſaw with a Teleſkope that crowd 
of Stars, like Ants in their Hillock, that Grainery 
of Worlds (if I may be permitted the expreſhon) 
they reſemble in ſome. ſort the Maldivian Niles, 
thoſe twelre thouſand little les or Banks of Sand, 
ſeparated only by little Chanels of the Sca, that 
a man may leap over as eahie as ſo many. Ditches. 
So the little Vortices of the Milky way are fo 
cloſe one to. the other, that methinks from - ane 
World to the other they may hold diſcourſe, and 
even ſhake hands; at leaſt, 1 believe, the Birds of 
one World paſs eahly to another ; and Pigeons 
that are taught to carry Letters, may be as uſeful 
there as here in the Zevarr. 

Thoſe little Worlds are evidently an exception 
from the general Rule by which one Sur. when he 
appears in his Vortex, extinguiſhes all forreiga 
Suns. If you are in one of thoſe little Vortices of 
the Milky way, your Sun is hardly nearer to you, 
and conſequently has not ſenhbly more of force 
upon your Eyes than an hundred thouſand orher 
Suns of the neighbouring Vortices. You ſee then 
your Heaven glittering with an infinite "number of 
Fires, very near one to the other, and nat far 
diſtant from you. When you have loſt ſight of 
your Sur, you have ftill enough remain, and; your 
Night is as clear as the Day, or at leaſt. the dif. 
ference 1s not ſenſible, and tg ſpeak better , you 
have, no Night atall. The people of thoſe Worlds, 
us'd as they are to a perpetual Light , would bg 
much aſtoniſh'd' to heat that there arc unhappy 
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people that have real Nights, that are burv'd in pro- 
fqund Davxkneſs, and when they injoy the Light, 
"tis only of one Swn:; They would look on us. as 
Beings curs'd by Nature , and would tremble with 
Horrour at our Condition. 

I do not aſk you, ſaid the Marchionels, if there 
be Moons in thoſe Worlds in the Milky way. I 
well ſee they would be of no uſe to the principal 
Planets, that have no Nizht,.and which moreover 
move in ſpaces too ftraight to incumber theralelves 
with that attendance of ſubordinate Planets. But 
do you know, that your profule multiplying of 
Worlds upon me, has raisd in me a real dith- 
culty? The Vortices, where we ſee the Suns, touch 
the Vortex where we are. The Vorezc&s are round, 
are they not ? How then can ſo many Bowls touch 
one ? I would imagine this, but I am ſenſible L 
cannot. F< | | 

There's a great deal of Wit and Judgment, ſaid 
{, in having that, diftculty, and likewiſe in not 
being able to reſolve it. For it is good in it ſelf; 
and in the manner you conceive it, 'tis unanſwer- 
able, and there's but little Wit in finding an An= 
{wer tor what has none. It our Vortex were of 
the figure of a Dy, it would - have tix flat faces, 
and would be very far from being round , but up- 
on every one of thoſe faces might be put a Vor-' 
rex of the ſame figure ;, if in ſtead of fix flat faces, it 
had 20, 50, Tooo,. there might be 1000 Vortices laid 
oft it, cyery one on a particular face, and you ap- 
prehend that the more flat faces a body has, the 
nearer it comes to a round figure, ſo as a Dia- 
mond cut into flats, if the flats be very ſmall , 
will be almoſt as round as a Pearl of the ſame big- 
neſs. The Vortices are not round , but after that 
manner ;, they haye an infinity of flats oa their autfide, 

Each 
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each of which carrys another Vortex. Theſe flats 
are very unequal, ſome great, ſome ſmall. The leG 
ſer of our Vortex , for example, correſpond with the 
Milky way, and ſuftain ail thoſe littic Worlds : and 
whereas two Vortices that reft upon two adjoyn- 
ing flats, leaye a void ſpace between them under- 
neath. Nature, in that caſe, who knows well how 
to manage the matter, fills up thoſe yoid ſpaces 
with a little Vortex or two, perhaps with a thou- 
ſand, which do not at all diſturb the reft, and are 
only an addition of one or two or a thouſand Worlds 
more ;, ſo that we may fee many more Worlds than 
'our Vortex has flats to carry. T'le hold a wager 
that though thoſe little Worlds were only made 
.to be thrown into a corner of the Univerſe, what 
would otherwiſe have remaia'd uſeleſs , altkough 
they are unknown to the ofher Worlds that touch 
them, they are yet well content in themſelyes. 
They are doubtleſs thoſe whoſe Suns are not to 
be ſeen without the Teleſcope, and which are pro- 
digious in number. In fine, all theſe Vortices a- 
gree one with another the beſt they can: and. 
whereas each of them muſt turn about his Sur 
without changing place, every one takes the way 
of turning that is moſt convenient and eafſic in his 
fituation. They ingrain one within another like 
the Wheels of a Watch, and mutually help cach 
others motion. Yet 'tis true, they likewiſe a& one 
againſt another. Every World, 'tis ſaid, is like a 
Bladder that ſwelis it ſelf, and would extend it 
ſelf, if it were let alone; bt ir is repreſs'd by the 
neighbouring Worlds, and contraQts it ſelf, and then 
frclls again, and fo on. And 'tis thought that the 
fixed Stars give us a trembling Light, and ſeem 
to twinkle_only, becauſe their Vor:ices perpetually 
preſs upon ours, and are prefied by it; ; 
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I have a great kindneſs, ſaid the Marchionels , 
for theſe Idea's, I love theſe Bladders that ſwell 
and fall again eyery moment, and theſe Worlds 
that combat one another, and aboyeall, I am pleas'd 
to ſee that the Combate produces an intercourſe ot 
Light between them, which is certainly the only 
Commerce they can have. 

. No, no, ſaid I, that's not the only Correſpon- 
dence 5 the neighbouring Worlds ſend ſometimes 
to viſit us, and. that with Magnificence enough : 
there come Comets to us from thence, which 
are ever adorn'd, either with a bright ſhining 
Perriwig, or a venerable Beard, or a Majſtick Tail. 

Ah! fays ſhe, laughing , what kind of Embaſſa- 
dours are thoſe ? - We might well excuſe their Vittt, 
for they ſerve only to ſcare people. 

They ſcare none but Children, ſaid I, becauſe 
of their extraordinary Equipage , but thoſe Chil- 
dren indeed are many. Comets are only Planets 
that belong to a neighbouring Vortex. They 
had their motion toward the extremities, but that 
Vortex being perhaps differently preſs'd by thoſe 
that are round about it, is more round above and 
flatter below , and 'tis the part below that looks 
toward ns. Thoſe Planets that began their circu- 
lar motion aboye, did not foreſee that below the 
Vorrex fail'd them ; becauſe it is there as it were pre(- 
ſed flat, and to continue their circular motion , 


they of neceſſity incroach upon another Vortex , 


which I ſuppoſe to be onrs, and cut the extre- 
mities of it. They are ever yery high, in reſpeRt 
of us, and move fac above Setyrn. It is neceſſa- 
ry in our Syſtem, for reaſons that are nothing to 
our preſent ſubje& that from Saturn to the two ex- 
tremities of our Vortex, there ſhould be a great 
void ſpace and without Planets Our enemies fil 

charge 
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charge us with the unuſefulnels of that ſpace ;, but let 
them not trouble their Heads,. we have found the uſt 
of it; tis the Appartment ot foreign Planets that 
come to our World. | 

I underftand you well, aid ſhe, we ſuffer them 
not to enter into the heart of our Yortex , and 
with our own Planets; but we receive them as 
the Grand Seignior, receives Embaſſadours ; Hz 
doth not honour them with Lodgings in Con- 
ſtentinople, but only in the Saburbs of he Town. 

We have this likewiſe, ſaid I, in common with 
the Ottomans, that as they receive Embaſadours , 
but-ſend none ;, ſo we ſend none of our Planets tov 
the.neighbouring Worlds. 

- To ſpeak my Opinion, ſaid ſhe, upon the whole 
matter , we” are very rude: in the mean time I 
know not well what I owught to believe. Theſe 
foreign Planets have a very menacing Air with 
their Tails. and. Beards, and perhaps they are 
ſeat to inſult us; whereas ours, that. are not 
made after the . ſame manner , are not ſo .proper 
to cauſe Fear, ſhould they be ſent into other Worlds. 
-- Thoſe Tails. and Beards, ſaid I, are meer Ap- 
Pearances, thoſe foreign Planets differ nothing from 
ours, but at. their entrance into our Yorrex, they 
take the Tail and Beard by a certain ſtrong 11- 
Iamination- of. the Sun, which has not yet been 
well explained between .us; but yet we are ſure 
it ads only .by a kind of Illumination ; we'l judge 
more certainly. of it when we can. . , 3; 

I ſhould be very..willing then, faid ſhe, that $4- 
turn would take.a Tail or a Beard in ſome other 
Portex , and {preadia Fear there, and having laid 
alide his -texible. Equipage , return and range 
himſelf . withs. th&- other Planets in his ordinary 
Fun&ion; | "= 
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'Tis better, ſaid 1, for him, that he ſhould not 
ſtir at all out of our Yortex; I have told you what 
a ſhock two Yorrices make when they puſh againſt 
one another, I helieve the poor Planet 15 then 
handled rudely enough , and the Inhabitants are 
not much more at eaſe, We believe we are un- 
happy whea a Comet appears, whereas 'tis the Co- 
met it (elf that is unhappy. 

I do not believe ſo, ſaid the Marchioneis, it 
brings us all its Inhabitants in good health. No- | 
thing is ſo diverting as that change of Yortex 
We who never ſtir out of ours, lead a life .unea- 
ſte enough. . If the Inhabitants of a Comet have 
wit enough to foreſee the time -of their paſſage 
into our World, thole who have already made 
the Voyage, diſcover to the others betorehand , 
what they ſhall ſee there. ,You will preſently ſee 
a Planet with a great Ring about it, ſay they, 
perhaps ſpeaking of Saturn, you will fee another 
that has four little ones following it : perhaps 
likewiſe there are people appointed to obſerve the 
very moment of their entrance into our World, who 
cry 4 new Fun, 4 nzw Sun, as the Seamea cry L2rd, 
land. ; 

I need not then, continued I, think any more 
of perſuading you to pity the Inhabitants of a 
Comet, but I hope, at leaſt, you will compaitonate 
thoſe that live in a Yor:ex where the Sur 15 Ct 
tint, How ! cry'd ſhe, Suns'extin&t ? Yes, dout- 
leſs, faid I, the Ancients ſaw fixed Stars 1n the 
Heavens which we do not ſee now , thoſe fywns have 
loft their Light. A great deſolation molt cectain- 
Iy in the whole Forrex, a general mortal.ty among 
all the Planets for what's to be done without a 
Sun ? That Idea, ſaid ſhe, is too fad, can you nu 
way excuſe me that? Je teil you, it you pleaſe, 
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. Nous Tar as they turn upon their own' Avis 
they ſometimes preſent us the luminous fide , arid 
then we ſee them, ſometimes the obſcure tide, and 
then we ſee them not. I would, to oblige you , 
hold this Opinion , which is more moderate than 
the other; but I can hold it only in reſpett of cer- 
tain Stars which haye regulated times of appear- 
ing and diſappearing , as is begun to be diſcover'd 
in ſome, otherwiſe the Demy $1ms could not ſub- 
fiſt. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Stars that 
have diſappear'd, and were neyer ſeen fince ;, though 
In all this time they might moſt certainly have per- 
form'd their Courſe upon their Axis, You arc 
too juſt to oblige me fo believe that they are De- 
my Suns, but yet Vile make another Eſſay in your 
favour. Thoſe Suns ſhall not be extin@, they ſhall 
be only ſunk into the immenſe profundity of Hea- 
ven, beyon.\| the reach of our eye. In ſuch caſe, 
the Yortex follow'd its Sun , and all's well. "Tis 
true that the greateſt part of the fixed Stars have 
not that motion, by which they remove themſelves 
from us; for then at other times they ought to 
return to us, and we ſhould ſee them ſometimes 
bigger , ſometimes leſs, which doth not happen. 
But we'l ſuppoſe that there are only ſome little 
Yortices lighter, and more agil, that ſlip in among 
the Other, and having taken certain turns at the 
end of their Courſe they return', while the great 
Portices remain immoyable. But here's the mil- 
chief, there are fixed Stars, which come and ſhew 
themſelves to us, and continue long in only ap- 


pearing and diſappearing , and at lat wholly dit- 
appcaTre 
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to be viſible to our eyes, and they afterward take 
lizht again, and at laſt are wholly extint. How 
can a Sun favs the Marchionels, obſcure and ex- 
tinguiſh it ſclt, a Sur that is in it ſelf a Source 
and Spring of Light ? The moft calily in the 
world, ſays I, according to Des Caries, Qur Sun 
has Spots, Which are Froth, or Scum, or Miſts, or 
what ever you pleaſe, thoſe Spots may condenſe , 
many of them gather together and cloale one with 
another ;, at laſt they may £0 lo far as to form a 
kind of a Cruft about the Sun, and then farewel 
Sune We have already fairly clcap'd it, they lay. 
The Sun has been very pale for ſome whole years 
together, as for example, the year after the death 
of Ceſar ;, it was the Cruſt that b-gan then to grow 
upon the Sun, but by the force ot the Sur it was 
diſſipated , had it continued we had been ' un- 
done. © | 

You make me tremble, {aid the Marchionels, I 
know now the Conſequences of the palenefs of the 
Sun, I believe in ſtead of going to ſee in my G!la!s 
in a morning if I am pale, I ſhall look towari 
Heaven, to lee if the Sun be lo. 

Ah! Madam, faid I, take courage, "twill requir: 
time to ruine a World. But ftill, ſays the, tim< 
will do it. I confeſs it, taid I, ail this immeni: 
heap of matter, wiich makes up the Univerie, 1s 
in perpetual motion, and nov part ot it wholly cx 
empt; tince then there is a motion in every part, 
truſt it not, there muft be a change, be it tow or 
be it ſwift, but frill in time proportionable to **.c 
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charge us with the unuſefulnels of that ſpace ;, but let 
them not trouble their Heads, we have found the uſt 
of it;.tis the Appartment of foreign Planets that 
come to our World. 

1 underftand you well, aid ſhe, we ſuffer them 
not to enter into the heart of our Yortex, and 
with our own Planets; but we receive them as 
the Grand Seignior, receives Embaſſadours ; Hz 
doth not honour them with Lodgings in Con- 
ſtentinople, but only in the Saburbs of he Town. 

We have this likewiſe, ſaid I, in common with 
the ;Ortomans , that as they receive Embaſſadours , 
but ſead none ;, ſo we ſend none of our Planets to 
the. neighbouring Worlds. 

- To ſpeak my Opinion, ſaid ſhe, upon the whole 
matter , we are very rude: in the mean time I 
know not well what I oight to believe. Theſe 
toreign Planets have a very menacing Air with 
their Tails. and Beards , and perhaps they are 
ſeat to inſult us, whereas ours, that are not 
made after the ſame manner , are 'not ſo . proper 
to caule Fear, ſhould they be ſent into other Worlds. 

Thoſe Tails. and Beards, ſaid I, are meer Ap- 
Pearances, thoſe foreign Planets differ nothing tron 
ours, but at their entrance into our Yorrex, they 
take the Tail and Beard by a certain ſtrong 11-_ 
Iamination.of the $u7, which has not yet bet 
well explained between us; but yet we are ſure 
it as only by a kind of Illumination ; we'l judge 
more certainly of it when we can. - , 

I ſhould be very..willing then, ſaid ſhe, that $4- 
- Turn would take a Tail or a Bcard in ſome other 
Vortex , and iprcadia Fear there, and having laid 
alide his tcxible Equipage return and range 
himſelf with: the - other Planets in his ordinary 
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'Tis better, ſad 1, for him, that he ſhould not 
ſtir at all out of our Yortex;, I have told you what 
a ſhock two Yorrices make when they puſh againſt 
one another, I helieve the poor Planet 1s then 
handled rudely enough, and the Tnhabicants are 
not much more at caſe, We believe we are un- 
happy whea a Comet appears, whereas 'tis the Co- 
met it (elf that is unhappy. 

I do not bekeve ſo, ſaid the Marchioneis, it 


| brings us all its Inhabitants in good health. No- 


thing is ſo diverfing 'as that change of Yorrex , 
We who never ſtir out of ours, lead a life unea- 
ſhe enough. If the Inhabitants of a Comet have 
wit enough to foreſee the time of their paſſage 
into our World, thole who have already made 
the Voyage, diſcoyer to the others betorehand , 
what they ſhall ſee there. You will preſently ſee 
a Planet with a great Ring about it, ſay they, 
perhaps ſpeaking of Szrurn, you will fee another 
that Has four little ' ones following it: perhaps 
likewiſe there are people appointed to obferve the 
very moment of their entrance into our World, wy 
cry 4 new Fun, 4 nzw Fin, as the Seamea cry Ld, 
land. | : 

I need not then, continued I, think any more 
of perſuading you to pity the Inhabitants of a 
Comet, but I hope, at leaft, you will compain9nate 
thoſe that live in a FYor:ex where the Sun 15S Ct. 
tint, How ! cry'd ſhe, Suns extine&t 2 Yes, dount- 
lels, faid I, the Ancients taw fixed Srars_ 1n the 
Heavens which we do not lee now , thoſe Sms have 
loſt their Light. A great delolatioa moit Cectain- 
ly in the whole Forex, 2 general mortal.fy amo2yg 
all the Planets for what's to be done without a 
Sun ? That Idea, faid the, is too fad, can you nv 
way excule me that? Tie teil you, !t you pleats 
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ſays I, what knowing men ſay; That thoſe fixed 
Stars which have diſappear'd , are not therefore 
extinct, but that they are Demy Suns, that is to 
lay, which have the one half obſcure and the other 
luminous; and as they turn upon their own Axis 
they ſometimes preſent us the luniinous fide, and 
then we ſee them, ſometimes the obſcure fide, and 
then we ſee them not, I would, to oblige you , 
hold this Opinion, which is more moderate than 
the other; but I can hold it only in reſpet of cer- 
eain Stars which have regulated times of appear- 
ing and diſappearing , as is begun to be diſcover d 
in ſome, otherwiſe the Demy .Suns could not ſub- 
Hift. -But what ſhall we fay of thoſe Stars that 
have Giſappear'd, and were never ſeen fince , though 
in all this time they might moſt certainly have per- 
form'd their Conrſe upon their Axis. You are 
too juſt to oblige me to belicyc that they are De- 
my Suns, but yet Vile make another Effay in your 
favour. Thoſe Suns ſhall not be extin@, they ſhall 
be only ſunk into the immenſe protundity of Hea- 
ven, beyon. the reach of our eye. In ſuch caſe, 
the Yortex follow'd its Sun , and all's well. "Tis 
true that the greateſt part of the fixed Stars have 
not that motion, by which they remove themſelves 
from us; for then at other times they ought to 
return to us, and we ſhould ſee them ſometimes 
bigger , ſometimes leſs, which doth not happen. 
But we'l ſuppoſe that there are only ſome little 
Fortices lighter, and more agil, that flip in among 
the other, and having taken certain turns at the 
end of their. Courſe they return, while the great 
Yortices remain immovable. But here's the mil- 
chief, there are fixed Stars, which come and ſhew 
themſelves to us, and continue long in only ap- 
pearing and diſappearing , and at laſt wholly dit- 
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appear. Demy Suns would appear again at regu” 
lar times. Suns that ſunk into the depth of Hea” 
ven would diſappear but once for a long time. 
Now retolve, Madam , Couragioully , thole Stars 
muſt be Suns that obſcure themſelves cnough not 
to be viltble to our eyes, and they afterward take 
lizht again, and at laſt are wholly extint. How 
'can a Jun, lays the Marchionels, obſcure and ex- 
tinguiſh it ſelt, a Sun that is in it ſelf a Source 
and Spring of Light ? The moft calily in the 
world, ſays I, according to D-s Caries, Our Sun 
has Spots, which are Froth,. or Scum, or Mifts, or 
what ever you pleaſe, thoſe Spots may condenſe , 
many of them gather together and cloſe one with 
another; at laſt they may £o fo tar as to form a 
kind of a Cruft about the Sur, and then farewel 
Sune We have already fairly clcap'd it, they fay. 
The Sun has been very pale for fome whole years 
together, as for example, the year after the death 
of Ceſay ;, it was the Cruſt that b5-zan then to grow 
upon the Sun, but by the force of the Sur it was 
dilipated , had it continued we had been un- 
Gone. 

You make me tremble , {aid the Marchionels, I 
know now the Conſequences of the palene(s of the 
Sun, 1 believe in ſteaq of going to ſee in my Glais 
in a morning if I am pale, I ſhall look towar:i 
Heaven, to lee if the Sur be lo. | 

Ah! Madam, faid I, take courage, "twill require: 
time to ruine a World. But ftill, ſays the, time 
will do it. I confeſs it, laid I, all this imment 
heap of matter, waich makes up the Univerſe, 1s 
in perpetual motion, and nov part of it wholly cx- 
empt; fince then there is a motion in every part, 
truſt it not, there muſt be a change, be it low or 
be it ſwift, but frill in time proportionable to *'.c 
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effeft. The Ancients had a pleaſant fancy that the 
celeſtial bodies were unchangeable , becaule they 
never ſaw a change in them; but had they time 

- enough to confirm their Opinion by experience *” | 

the Ancients were young in reſpect of us. Shoutd 

the Roſes, which live but a day, write their own 

Story, and leave their Memoirs from one to ano- 
ther, the firſt would make a Deſcription of their x 
Gardiner after one certain faſhion, and for morc 
than fifteen thouſand Ages of Roſes , thoſe that 
' ſhould leave their Story to Poſterity would make 
no alteration, from whence they would reaſon | 
thus, We have ever ſeen the ſame Gardin ra OT 
_ Hiſtory tells us of no other , he mag ever made as h2 
| ws; certainly ke dyrs not as me ds, nor ever changes. 
Would this be &00{ kealoning of the Roſes ? and 
vet they would have better ground for it, than 
the Ancients had for their Ovinion of the Cele- 
ſtial bodies. Ard were it ſo that the Heavens had 
ſuffer'd no change to this day, had they in them- 
ſelves any Sign or Charatter of an eternal dura- 
. tion without change, yet I ihould not believe it, 
but wait for farther farisfaftion from a JONger CX- 
perience, Ought we to eftabliſh our Duration , 
which is but of a momcnt, by the meaſures of 
another Cap we argue that what has continued 
a hundred thouta-d timcs longer than we, will en- 
dure for ever * Eternity 1s not fo eaſily acquir'd. 
A thing muſt have out-lir'd many Ages of Man, -(- 
70 becin onlv to give a ſign of its Inmorta- 

litv. 

Truly, aid the Marchi 'oneſs, T find the Worl:'s 
very far from any reaſon of pretending WH 13 
would not do them the honour fo much as to com- 
pare them to the Gardiner that ſurvives ſo many 
Bulls, thev are but even as the Roſes themſelves 
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that ſpring up and periſh in the ſame Garden one 
after another, for 1 oblerve that it ſome ancient 
Stars have diſapyear' dy, new ones have ſucceede.|, 

and {till there muſt be a reparation of the Sne. 
CIES. 

There is no fear 0! * their periſhing, ſaid I ;, ſom= 
will tell you they are only Suns that return after 
a long time being loſt to us in the profundity of 
Heaven, others will ſay, they are Surs that have 
ctngag'd themſelves from that obſcure Cruſt that 
bean to indole them. This Leatily delieve may be, 
bur I bclieve likewile that the Univerſe is ſo made that 
new $435 may be torn'd in it from time to time, why 
may not the matter proper to maxe a Sur, atrer 
having beea long Q lilpers' d in leveral places, at laſt 
congrepate it felt in one certain place, and lay the 
foundations of a new World ? I am the rather in- 
clin'd to believe thee new Pproduttions, becauſe 
they agree hetter with thoſe great Ideas I have 
of the works of Nature, Has not ſhe the ſecret 
of Cauſmie H-rbs and Piants to ſpring and dye in 
2 continual Revolation? I am perſuaded, and You 
arc lo likewiſe, that ihe pradtiſes the ſame ſecret 
in the Workis, and it cofts her no more to do 


_ 

In zood Faith , ſays the Marchioneſs, IT find the 
Worlds, the Hcovens and Celeſtial bodies ſubjet&t 
to change, that I have een left them. 

Let us leaye them more yet, ſaid I, if vou'l be 
perſuaded by me, and talk no more of them; for 
YOu arc now Come to the higheſt Roof of Heaven, 
and to tell vou whether there be Stars bevond that 
Or not, will reg uae more knowledge than | have. 
acc Worlds there, or place them not, twill de- 
Pen 101 YOUr elf, The Empire of Pnilolophers 
1s D:opcrly in thoſe great inviliblc Countr\'s, which 

may 
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may be or not be, according as they pleaſe, and 
be ſuch as they pleaſe to make them. To me it 
ſufhſes that 'I have led your thoughts as far as you 
can reach with your eyes. 

So, ſays ſhe, I have now the whole Syſtem of the 
Univerſe in my Head ;, I am now a knowing Wo- 
man. 

You are, faid 1, reaſonable enough, and you are 
ſo with this conveniency , that you may believe no- 
thing of all that I have ſaid to you, till you pleaſe 
your ſelf. 1 only requeſt, as a Recompence for' my 
pains, that you wiil never look upon the Sun, Hea- 
ven or Stars without thinking on me. 


